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LT HO the vices of our age 
cannot without injuſtice be 


compared with: thoſe of Juvenar's: 


time, in whiWdiforder and folly were 


carried beyond all bounds, they are, 
Bowever, great enough to d ; 
an author wavering about the Peckes 


of his writing: Difficile eſt __ 
64 ee 7 
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A Bor tho 'F mould appear to imitate: 


his. principle, I Thall take great care 
not to. follow. him in the deſign and 


execution of the work. 2 ſatire. is 


all 
A 
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4 = " Without 
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A PREFACE. 
without any diſtinction, for rank or 


.perſonages, without any charitable 


caution for the moſt hidden defects, 
and full of a bitter ſpleen, which ſuf- 


ficiently charaQerizes the ms: 4 


Fon me, who live in an age more 
enlightened and clear in its religion, 
and more rigid in its morals, charity 
alone, which ought to be the ſole ma- 
tive andmeans of all our diſcourſes and. 
all our ſteps, to inſure happineſs, | re- 
| poſe, and union between. us and our 

Charity, I fay, i is. doubts. 
lefs the fale motive, which induced. 


me to attempt leading men to the. 
ee of themſelves, and of thoſe 


them any engagement or conne 


Maur aujhors have ö POR 
not without effect, treated of the 
knowledge of one el; and amo! 


% 
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the reſt, the celebrated AxBADTE; but 


there are ſcarce any who have attempted 
the knowlege of other men in general: 


however, it is on that account not 


the leſs neceflary ; esse venture 
to fa, that it is more uſeful for po- 


Ix he, the knowledge of one '. 
fag. 1s merely ſpeculative, and · leads 
man to make continual obſervations | 
and reflexions on himſelf and on his 


conduct; but of what uſe can this 


ſpeculation be in buſineſs, in commerce, 


and in civil ſociety, except to lead to 


integrity of heart, to regulate the in- 


| tentions and the conduct of man:? 


Whereas the knowledge of other men 
makes us take the proper meaſures and 
ſteps. to act and treat fafely with them: 
it acquaints us with their. different in- 
clinations, the various motives which 


| animate them; and it enables us to r 


glittering an, and to — — 
ing thoſe praiſes on the unworthy, 
which are the juſt reward of virtue; 
and in ſhort, it ſerves to develope ſo 
ingeniouſly the windings of the hu- 
man heart, that the moſt minute cir- 
cumftance ſcarce eſcapes its ſearch. 
The work of Mr. CHaAMBERs, which is. 
at preſent the rincipal * one on this. 
fubjeft, is, if T may be allowed to 
confirm the judgement of moſt learn- || 
ed men by my own, fo diffuſed, and! 
at the ſame time ſo abſtruſe, that all 
the juſtice one can do it, is to regard it 
As 2 work of a philoſopher, Who, 
content to think judiciouſly, and to 
ſolidly, following the princi- 
ples: of his ſcience, troubled himſelf 
but little to reduce what he thought, 
and- 


and add by md * to * ales 
of policy and euſtom. So that it is, 
to ſpeak properly, an anatomy of vir- 
tues and of paſſions, highly ſerviceable 
to thoſe who apply themſelves to the 
phyſical knowledge of things by their 
cauſes and effects; but entirely uſeleſs 


to thoſe whom civil ſociety, com- 
merce, and buſineſs, unavoidably en- 


gage in connexions with on reſt of 
mankind.! 


I navs "ON TORT to characterize 
virtues and vices in ſuch a manner, that 


they may eaſily be known; but pro- 


teſt, at the ſame time, that I had no 


deſign any character ſhould ſuffer 


application ; and that I never had, nor 
yet have, any intention of giving of- 
fence. 


SoMe experience in the world, join- 
< to a ok OT RO, has furniſhed 


me 
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P*TRODUCTION.. 
| Of Juſtice, 
Of. Conſtraint. © 
Of — 
Of Prudence. 

| . Of Honeſty, 
Of Gratitude. - 


Ot the Fidelity of SubjeQs. to cheir 


Princes. 


Of F idelity i in keeping a 18 
of Sincerity. 
Of Officious Virtue. 
Of Goodneſs. 


Of Humility. 


- Of Modeſty. 


Of Good Nature. 
Of Indulgence. 

Of Pity. 
Of Friendſhip. 


Of Diſintereſtednefs. 


xi CON T E N ＋ s. 


95 
Of the Love of. none TI — 


Of Power of over one s-ſelkf. 


Of Moderation. 


Of Medefy in Men. 


Of the Modeſty of Women, 5 
94 7 


Of Patience in Sickneſs.” 


Of Contempt for Death. 


Of Conſtancy. 
Of Genetoſity. 


Of the Magnanimity of Philoſop Ih 
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Of Valour. 


Of a Contempt for Riches. 


Of Moderation in Expence 
Or Grief for the Death of Relarion 


1 E 1 
&c. 


Of Gravity. 
Of Mildneſs. 


Of Complaiſance. 


Of Afﬀability. 
Of Generoſity. 
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rſelves, and to form 
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Tur way to arrive at this two-fold 
knowledge, is to ſtudy the natural incli- 
nations of mankind. The moſt ſolid phi- 
loſophers have agreed, that we can have no 
idea of the ſoul, nor any acquaintance with 
its nature, but what ariſes from its modi- 
fications, that is to ſay, from experience. 
To widen the avenues to this valuable 
knowledge, to enable man to judge with 
preciſion of the excellencies or defects of | 
himſelf and all around him, is the taſk I'M « 
propoſe in the following ſheets. Three i 
particulars, however, I muſt beg my « 

© 

0 

ſ 


readers to keep in remembrance ; firſt, | 
That there are certain privileg'd ſouls, 
which are affected with the common cor- 
ruptions of nature in a much leſs degree 
than others; ſecondly, That I ſpeak here 
of that part of mankind entirely aban- 
doned, and deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
grace; and thirdly, That the difference 
ef. conditions and ſituations in life cauſes 
the different meaſure of paſſions, which diſ- 
play their power in the deſtruction of vi- 
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or JUSTICE. 1 


4 moſt be allowed, that a more agree 
able ſubje& cannot be conceived, than to 
ſee all mankind equally zealous, ſome to 
cauſe an obſervance of, and others to fol- 
low, the rules of equity, through a ſincere 
regard for their utility. But where can 
one meet with this true attachment to juſt- 
ice? Is it in thoſe ſovereigns who have 
taken the greateſt pains to eſtabliſh juſtice 
in their reſpective ſtates? Was this the 
concern of the pagan emperors, or even 
of the chriſtian kings, who did not conduct 
or regulate themſelves by the maxims and 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, but by an ardent and 
paſſionate defire of ruling, and a truly 
human policy ? Was it any other thing in 
many of them, than their natural fierce- 
neſs, which, not being able to bear thoſe 
who had the audacity to form parties and 
declare war againſt them, hurried them 
away with a rage which ordained the great- 
Eſt ſeverity of puniſhment for the offend- 
ers? Is it any thing elle in others than 
15 love of their repoſe, which renders 
B 2 5 them 
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Wo Viera Ailigene in ſtifling ſeditious enter- 
6 prizes, and ſtrict in executing the rigour of 
the law againſt the chief diſturbers? The 
; integrity of magiſtrates i is chiefly owing to 
a thirſt. for eminence in reputation, or in 
expectation of preferment. For, as ſelf · 
love induces men to make their vices and 
their virtues ſubſervient to their intereſt, 
from thence it comes to paſs that corrupt 
judges do juſtice, - ſome to enrich them- 
ſelves, and others to gain the eſteem of 
the public, and to be looked upon, by kings 
and miniſters, as men qualified to fill the 
higheſt poſts of magiſtracy. The juſtice 
of private perſons, who are cautious. of 
hurting the inteteſts of their fellow-ſub- 
Jes, is for fear of their injuſtice being 
retorted upon them; for a man who ſecs 
himſelf engaged in a particular ſociety en- 
counters more uneaſineſs than if he was in 
the midſt of a foreſt frequented by ſavage 


beaſts; becauſe he not only fears for his 

ble; but for his fortune, his repoſe, and his 
reputation; ſo that, continually confider- 
ing of the means to avoid thoſe accidents 
which x bim, he ſees none more 
l 5 — 1 likely 
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likely to ſecure him than obſerving the laws. 
of juſtice with reſpe& to others. This 
opinion does not ſeem to be ill founded; 
for he that acta with ſo much circumſpec- 
tion as never to do others the leaſt preju - 
dice, engages them, for their on repu- 
tation's ſake, to live honeſtly with regard 
to him, and to avoid doing him an injury. 
Beſides, one has not the boldneſs to abuſe a 
man who lives peaceably, and juſtly, with 
the world; in ſhort, good men imprint a 
reſpect, which guards their fortunes and 
honour from violation, as certainly as if 
they were ſacred vaſes. Thus the juſtice 
of particulars is nothing more than ad- 
_ dreſs, which ſerves to defend their lives, 
fortunes, and honour, from the dangers 
to which they are liable. The juſtice of - 
' philoſophers was nothing more than a de- 
ſire to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt 
of mankind, by the uprightneſs of their 
actions, and to propagate the opinion, that 
they alone lived according to the rules of 
reaſon. The juſtice of the Jews proceeded 
from their apprehenſions leſt God ſhould 


abandon them, leſt he ſhould deliver them 
SP |: up 
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on to their enemies, or ſhould make al] 
their vineyards and lands barren. There 
is ſcarce any ſuch thing as juſtice among 
men, ſince there is ſcarce any one that 
follows it through love of itſelf; and 
_ . amongſt the ſovereigns who eſtabliſh it, 
the judges who adminiſter it, and the 
particulars who practiſe it, their whole 
intention is their own promotion and 
ambition: and ſince even in the philoſo- 
phers, it was nothing but vanity; and in 
the Jews, who were moſt zealous for the 
lat, but a ſervile and intereſting fear. 
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- PHILOSOPHERS are all prepoſſeſſed 
with the opinion, that ſince the reaſon of 

man is fully perſuaded that he ſhould fol- 

low what was good in all his actions, it 
was ſufficiently powerful to enable him to 
ſubdue his diſorderly affections, and to Irs 
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what paſs'd within themſelves, they might 
have obſerved that the paſſions riſe in an 
inſtant in the ſoul ; that their firſt effect is 
to extinguiſh: therein the light of reaſon, 
and to deprive mankind of the ſight of 
thoſe grand maxims, on* which, according 
to their ſyſtem, depends all the force of 
wiſdom. In fact, how can à man, who 
receives from another a box on the ear, a 
caning-bout, or a horſe-whipping, adhere 
to the rules of life which the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy has taught him? The Stoics and 
Cynics ſhould rather allow that this is im- 
poſſi ble, who only pretend that blows are 
not injurious to the wiſe, - though, at the 
ſame time, they grant they are ſenſible of 
pain, becauſe the connexion of the ſoul 
and body is fo intimate, that whatever ma- 
ladies affect the one, immediately commu- 
nicate their poignancy to the other. Thus, 
a man who is beaten no ſooner feels the 
blow, than he is impetuouſly hurried away 
by ſo fierce a deſire of revenge, that reaſon 
has neither liberty nor leiſure to exert itſelf. 
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It is not by ſudden trials alone, that we 
prove that our paſſions and deſires govern 
us; we prove it even in thoſe which we 
have foreſeen; I know that I muſt trade 
with a man who is furious, difficult, and | 
- unreaſonable. I do not go to him till I have 
formed a reſolution not to be out of tem- 
per, let him ſay what he pleaſes, or do 
what he will; notwithſtanding, when I have 
met with difficulty in making him hearken 
to reaſon, my paſſion is kindled, I am 
hurried away; and I then perceive the mi- 
- ferable condition to which fin has reduced 
mankind, ſince they do the miſchief which 
they did not deſign, and are. unable to pre- 
ſerve the command even of their own 


hearts, What is aſtoniſhing, is, that this 


happens to Chriftians, who are inſpired 
with grace, and are ſincerely pious ;. and 
this is what makes them obſerve, with 
how much reaſon the Son of God has fo 
ſtrongly recommended to them to watch 
over themſelves, and, by continual Prayers, 
to invoke * divine — B11 | 
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ſophers ſhould be unacquainted with the b 
weakneſs and imbecillity of reaſon ; and it 
appears ſtill more ſtrange that they ſhould 


perceive;the revolt of the paſſions, and the 
viciouſneſs of our natural inclinations ;.and 
ſhould make no difficulty. of owning, that 


they ſtumbled on thoſe. faults they con- 
demned moſt, and which they endeavoured 
to- ſhun... _ The, experience of their weak 
neſs was not ſufficient to cauſe a change in 
their opinion; becauſe vanity made them 
believe they did not fall victims to volup- 


tuouſneſs, to anger, or. any other paſſion 


but through negle& of what ſhould have 
fortified reaſon, and kept in conſtant. me- 


ditation our duty, and the obſervance, of 
the rules of wiſdom. But. what was the 
cauſe of Socrates's patience, and that of all 
the reſt of the pagan philoſophers, who gave 
. ſuch proofs of it? It was the molt delicate 
ambition of which the human heart is ca- 
pable; it was a deſire of perſuading the 
world that they had attained to the perfec- 


tion of reaſon ; and that vpon the moſt 
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important ſubjects they were more clear 
than the reſt of mankind, I allow that the 
pagan virtues have a falſe glare ; but one 
has no reaſon to complain at their being 
condemned, ſince the judgment one forms 
of thoſe. that poſſeſſed them, is conform- 
able to that of the intelligent beings who 
practiſed them, and who have not judged 
of them by a ſingle action, but by thoſe of 
their whole life; whilſt one judges of thoſe 
but by whatfaith and our experience teaches 
us to believe, that all our inclinations are 
depraved. For it is ridiculous to think 
they were leſs vicious and more governable 
in the pagans, whom God had delivered 
over to the affections of their hearts, than 
in the Chriſtians, in whom the grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt is continually working to pu- 
rify them, and to moderate their violence. 
In a word, we do the pagans juſtice, when 
we forbear ſaying, that the end deſigned i in 
all their actions was vicious, and content 
ourſelves with hinting, that pleaſure, inter- 
elt, and variety, were the principal mo- 
tives of their behaviour, | 


In 
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obs with it is aide alone n are 
fome Chriſtians, who are fo infatuated with 
the veneration they entertain for the antient 
philoſophers, that they repreſent their vir- 
tues, not only as real virtues, but even 


perfect and fublime.' Do not they perceive 


that this whimſical opinion renders the 
coming of the Son of God 'quite uſeleſs, 
and annihilates the merit hos fruit of e 
paſſion Fl 


Taz patience of the lags of the age, 
who do not take offence at the injurious 
words uttered againſt them, is, in general, a 
fear of expoſing themſelves to leſs tolerable 
treatment. It is ſometimes a deſire of de- 


ferring vengeance, and of taking it at their 


own time, and without danger. The pa- 
tience of thoſe who take no vengeance at 
all, proceeds from the fear of inconvenien- 
cies, which mightariſe from that vengeance. 
Whoever wants to. take away the life of 
another, puts his own in danger. A man 
who has taken revenge on another in a 
matter of any conſequence, is no longer in 

B 6 * 3 
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ſafty z and if this happens among families, 
it eſtabliſhes an everlaſting quarrel between 
them. The patience of ſovereigns, in caſes 
where haughty ſubjects are deficient in re- 
ſpect, is but an effort which they make to 
avoid the ſhame of violence; it is a politi- 
cal diſſimulation which tends to occaſion a 
belief that they are worthy, of the rank they 
hold, and that they have no leſs power 
over themſelves than over the people who 
are ſubject to them; it is a ſkilful conduct, 
to gain the heart of thoſe, whoſe indiſcreet 
words. they have ſupported, together with 
their inconſiderate proceedings; and to 
in the eſteem of others for their good- 


neſs and gras: ; 


OF TEMPERANCE. 


"PLATO faid, that the virtue of his age 
Was a, falſe cure of the maladies of the 
ſoul; that thoſe who have piqued them- 
ſelves on being wiſe, delivered themſelves 


from the moſt e errors, by falling 
: | e 
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into others leſs ſenſible and leſs. known; 


and that they overcame: the paſſions by the 
paſſions. What this philoſopher ſaid of 
virtue in general, may be very properly 
applied to temperance: for the greateſt 
part of thoſe who follow its rules the moſt 
ſtrictly, ſubdue their gluttony and incon- 


tinency thro' the love of life, the deſire 
of enjoying a perfect ſtate of health, and 


through avarice. It ſeems, like wiſe, that 
theſe three paſſions keep their natural or: 
der, in the production of temperance; and 
that the principal of them is, the deſire of 
living long. This paſſion, does not make 
elf remarkable by its tranſport and vio- 
lence, as anger or vengeance; it may be 
truly ſaid, that it is the ſtrongeſt of all 
paſſions; and it ſhews its power in this, 


that poverty, the moſt cruel griefs, and 


the greateſt misfortunes, are not able to 
make us hate life: ſo that it is no wonder, 


if we meet with ſenſible men, who, ſeeing 


that a number of people abridge their 
days by ſumptuous living and debauchery, 


make ſtrong reſolutions to reſiſt the incli- 
nations they have towards voluptuouſneſ; 
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or that there are ſome among em who 
. obſerve a regimen all their life —— 
are likewiſe thoſe who keep a rigorous ab- 
ſtinence, and reſiſt daily their appetite, and 
do not take half the nouriſhment which 
„ 17 hoard r chem. 845. $0 


„Tun Bebe of ordberving a life free Godin 
1 and exempt from the frequent incon- 
veniencies which render it dilagreeable, is 
the ſecond cauſe of temperance: for, be- 
ſides that health is ſo great an-happineſs, 
that the man who poſſeſſes it is always con- 
tent; beſides, its putting a man in a con- 
dition to uſe all ſorts of exerciſes, and to 
1 take all the diverſions: he loves; it is not 
living, it is to be dying all their days, to 
drag ſuch a languiſnhing life as thoſe lead, 
who are ſubject to the ſciatic, the gout, 
or the gravel. It is to eſcape theſe mala- 
dies, or to mitigate them, that ſo many 
is renounce their taſte and their plea- 
ſure, abſtain from wine, and avoid eating 
ſeaſon'd meats; and yet this abſtinence is 


4 


„ e nee virtue. 


d 
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1 is the ſame with regard to choſe who 
neither haunt taverns, nor bad houſes, 
they reſtrain their diſorderly affections, and 


ſhun thoſe places of debauchery, thro? fear 


of catching ſome dreadful diftemper, which 
may continue for life, and cauſe cn 


anxieties and uneaſineſs. 


I 841D, that the paſſions which produced 
temperance keep their natural order in its 
production, becauſe it is in this manner 
they are ranged. The firſt defire of man- 
kind is to live : the ſecond to live in-health 
and happineſs : the third to amaſs fortunes, 
not only to keep them from neceſſity, but 
alſo to furniſh the conveniences” of life. 
Thus, it is avarice, which is the laſt cauſe 
of temperance, ' and which, of itſelf alone, 
often occaſions a ſort of ſobriety and conti- 
nency. The people who are actuated by this 


paſſion, have always an apprehenſion of 


falling into poverty, and a ſtrong perſua· 
ſion that money is an infallible friend, al- 
ways ready to affiſt us in all our wants, 
and to comfort us in all our misfortunes. 


This 


- 
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This i is the reaſon they ſearch for every me- 
thod of enriching themſelves; and as there 
is none more certain than parſimony, and 

mn is that alone which is properly in our 
power, they never fail to make uſe of it, 
and to retrench their expences, eſpecially 
thoſe of - debauchery, * ruin the 3 
tunes ot moſt men. | 


Jo theſe general WIG a; temperance, 
We, may add ſome particular ones; the prin- 
<ipalof whichis the inability of eating much, 
which certain people make paſs for abſti- 
nence, with an induſtry equal to that with 
which, mankind ſometimes make virtues of 
the defects of wit andgtemper ; for, as they 
who ſpeak little, through, ſterility of inven- 


= tion, endeavour to make it believed that it 


it is becauſe they are ſenſible and judicious; 
in the ſame manner, they who cat W 
through the imallneſs of their appetites, in- 
ſinuate to others, that they can govern 

| themſelves, and. thereby. have an advantage 
oyer thoſe who eat more than they, thro' 
the neceſſity they have for a greater. quan- 
fin a nouriſhment. One may ſay the 
ſame 


2 4 * 


. 


ſame thing of thoſe who will have their 


2 
* 
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continency attributed to the power they 


have over their inclinations, and to their 


virtue, although it is the conſequence of the _ 


extreme coldneſs of their conſtitutions. The 
ſobriety of the ſtudious men, ſhould rather 
be as to their deſire of preſerving 
their ſenſes in proper tone, and their ap- 
prehenſion of impairing their underſtand- 
ing by the fumes and vapours of the ſto- 
mach riſing into the head, when they had 


gormandized exceedingly; and the conſe- 


quence of their temperance is, that they en- 


joy the whole pleaſure of their ſoul, which 
is poſſeſſed of a deſire for knowledge, and 


of making a conſiderable F in the 
ſciences, x 1 


oF PRUDENCE:-. 
PRUDENCE. i is the foul of Juſtice, of | 


Power, and of Temperance. It is the, who 
ordering them, gives them life, and ele- 
vates them to the degree of virtues. But 


what 


4 | 
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what judgment muſt one form of the pru- 
dence of the ſages of this age; which when 
ſhe ſhould have been as much enlightened 
as ſhe is blind, in the purſuits of the 
means ſhe might make uſe of to arrive at 
our intended ends, ſhould not deferve our 
* through the want of upright- 
neſs in thoſe whom ſhe reſpected ; for all 
the philoſophers agree, that it is not ſuf- 
ficient to make a perſon virtuous that he 
acts in a virtuous manner; but that to act 
virtuouſly, he muſt bring them to the very 
end to which all human actions ſhould 
tend! The pagan philoſophers not only 
were miſtaken in eſteeming real honeſty as 
a divinity, but alſo in believing, that true 
honeſty was in their heart, whereas it 

was only in their imagination; for the 
truth is, that they loved, and forghr-for;- 

the glory that followed honeſt actions; and 
that they were not affected, at leaſt in ge- 
neral, with the becomingneſs of their du- 


ty, but with the approbation, and praiſe, 


that is given to thoſe who acquit the m- 


ſel ves truly. What cauſed their error, was 


the — of their actions, from whence 
they 
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they inferred, that the ſame honeſty was 
to be found in their intentions. This is 
alſo the miſtake thoſe gentry lie under, 
which we call men of honour: they are 
perſuaded, that thro? all their actions they 
have no incitement but the view of acting 
honeſtly, and that they love honeſty; 


whereas it is not honeſty they love, but 


the reputation it acquires them, and the 
rank it obtains them SE men. 


Tur bnd cauſe of error among the 
philoſophers, was, the delicacy of their am- 
bition, which was ſo extremely nice, that it 
robbed them of their underſtanding, and 
gave them a ſovereign aa for riches, 

for dignities, and for the approbation of 
| mankind; to the end that contempt for 
_ riches, offices, and dignities ſhould ſet them 
above thoſe who poſſefſed them, and that 
they might be thought the more worthy of 


praiſe, by ſeeming. to ſet the 1871 value on 
Praiſes __ glory. | 


- 5 7 | 
i ( =. 


Ann ANCE wy the true ſtare of the hu. 
man heart, was the third cauſe of the opi- 


nion 
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nion 8 philoſophers formed, that true 
goodneſs was the principle of all thoſe who 
did any thing praiſe-worthy or virtuous; 
for they know not the receſſes of the heart 
of man ; and they had no light, nor even 
ſuſpicion, of the change it undergoes with 
regard 0 ſin; or by what. means it is be- 


come a ſlave_to the paſſions. This ap- 


peared by their reaſonings and their ma- 
ims; the firſt ground of which is, that 
reaſon, which, by the dignity and excel- 
lence of nature, ſhould command mankind, 
does command effectually: from thence 
they concluded, that it was that which 
made them do every honourable act, a: 
alſo every wiſe and equitable one; whereas 
it led them to theſe actions only to ſatisfy 
and ſerve their ambition, which was their 
reigning paſſion. It is true, they are ex- 
cuſcable for not knowing the cauſe of the 


5 change which mankind ſuffered, but they 


are not for being ignorant of the change; 
for it is pardonable in perſons who live 


Vuoithout reflexion, not to know what paſſes 


within themſelves ; but that the curious 


| obſervers of nature, that N who devoted 
5 their 
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their principal application to ſtudy and 
the knowledge of themſelves, ſhould not 
have remarked, that it was no longer rea- 
ſon which conducted and governed man- 
kind, is really wonderful! In ſhort, how 
is it poſſible to conceive, that men of in- 
genuity ſhould not have diſcovered, that 
reaſon, with all its force and all its induſ- 
try, could not deſtroy a paſſion which. is 
rooted in the heart of man ; that ſhe could | 
not eradicate it, I ſay, either by. the aſſiſt- 
ance of age, or by the force of any ex- 
ample, or by the fear of any misfortune ? 
how is it. poſſible to conceive. that this 
could flip their obſervation, which perſons 
of the loweſt capacity beheld and felt? 
A light attention to what they experienced 
themſelves, was more than ſufficient to 
make them acquainted with the ſtate of 
reaſon to convince them of its weakneſs Þ b 
and to give them to underſtand, that man, 
who originally was placed in the moſt ele- 
vated ſituation of life, who inhabited this 
tranquil and luminous region, here he 
"beheld and regulated every ching both 
within and without himſelf; that this ſame 


man 
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man is now plunged beneath the ſenſes, 
| Where he revels in pleaſures, as if he had 
been born for them, and they had been 
his lot, They would have ſeen likewiſe, 
that though reaſon had loſt the power ſhe 
had over man, yet ſhe had not entirely loſt 
her light, encugh of which till remained 
to mark out to them their duty; and that 
it is ſhe, who in all ages, and all places 
of the world, has taught men to know 
their parents, to do juſtice, to ſooth the 
Pains of the wretched, and to expoſe their 
life in defence of their country. But they 
would alſo have ſeen at the ſame time, that 
Fince ſelf-love, has made itſelf the maſ- 
ter and tyrant of man, it does not ſuffer 
any virtuous action to be done by bim, 
which is. not uſeful to itſelf, and employs 
every thing for its ſucceſs; ſo that it is on- 
Iy to anſwer its own/ ends, that reaſon ex- 
cites men to render the due reſpect to their 
ts, to ſuccour the neceſſitous in time of 
8 want, and to obſerve equity in their trea- 
ties with each other. Thus, they do not 
ordinarily acquit themſelves of all theſe 
duties, but throug gh a motive of ſelf· love, 
K 2h © 4.557 3 Po IO a and 
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and to procure a completion of their de- 
ſigns. I ſaid ordinarily; becauſe I ſhould 
not enter into the diſputes of divines, ho 
make a queſtion if the pagan philoſophers 
propoſed honeſty, and the uprightneſs of 
virtue in ſome of their actions. The point 

of this controverſy makes nothing with 
regard to our ſubject; ſinee one does not 
judge of men by what they, ſeldom do, and 
ſtill leſs by what they might do, but by 
what they commonly do. But all the 
world is of opinion, that either intereſt, or 
vanity, are, in the generality of mankind, 
the principal incentives of action. 
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o b VIRTUES, 


Which 1275 be ranged under the title 4 
the Us 8 T I C E. 


4 OY 4 ” N * 8 : P 
. * * 
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a 


OF HONESTY. 


opinion, that the outward modeſty 
of women, was but an art to appear vir- 
tuous z one may ſay almoſt the ſame thing 
of the probity and honeſty of men. In 
fact, it is not leſs rare to ſee people equally 
religious, and as punctual in not acting 
contrary to probity, in private, as when 
there are witneſſes ; than to find men of 
valour, who attack and repulſe the enemy 


in the night, with as much bravery, as if 
” | they were fighting at noon- day, in the 


preſence 


N author of repute has given it as his 


E 1 © . 8 
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preſence of their general.” It is very fare 


alſo, to ſee men, whoſe honeſty is ſo great 
and ſo pure, that it might not be mov'd 
by menaces, nor tempted by ' promiſes, 
but ſhould ſtil] be able to reſiſt the whole 
power of the paſſions. To be thoroughly 
convinced if there is one of that ſort, it 
is neceſſary that every one take a review 
of all the actions of his life; and ſee if any 
intereſt of hatred, of revenge, of love, or 

of ambition, has never been able to wound 
his faith and integrity; if it has never 
happened to him, to pleaſe a woman, 
whom he has idolized, that he has re- 
vealed an important ſeeret confided ta 
him; if the fear of falling into diſgrace 
with a favourite has never prevented his 
giving evidence of the truth, when his 
teſtimony would have ſav'd the reputation 
of a flander'd man; in ſhort, if jealouſy 
has not made him deny the merit and glo-—- 
ry of an heroic aCtiofh, that the beſt of his 
friends have effected in field of battle. I 


am ſure that, if one examines himſelf with 


any degree of care, there would not be one 


wag would find himſelf innocent, and who. 
4 a 
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Wade fecollect that he has eee 
in his honeſty, becauſe. he had it in his 
power to do ſo 'unpuniſhed, and has re- 
ceived. great advantages from it. Bat, 
when. one would ſuppoſe, that there are 
| : whoſe honeſty is incorruptible, it 
1 viſible, that the motive, by which they 
Practiſe, does not allow one to rank it 
among virtuous qualities, becauſe theſe 
motives are vicious, and the principal of 
all is a criminal ambition. To put this in 
a proper light, it muſt be obſer ved, that the 
true inclination of a man poſſeſſed. of ſelf- 
love would be, that his wit might be ſu- 
perior | to that of every other petſon; 
that every thing ſhould yield | to. his 
power; and that all mankind in general 
ſhould, be ſubſervient to him: but. as he 
finds in himſelf, and in others, ſo great a 
reſiſtance, and ſuch a number of obſtacles, 
wich oppoſe: his deſire, he diſſembles, and 
conceals his inclination, according as he 
ſees more or leſs. probability of ſatisfying 
it; and when he ſees none at all, he mode - 

rates his deſires, and reduces them to the 
wih ofi a conſiderable rank among thoſe, 


; His. 9 n 2 * hoſe 
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whoſe maſter i is out of his power to be- 
come. - From thence it comes to. paſs, that 
the great are inceſſantly thinking of aggran - 
dizing themſelves; and when they fee there 
is ho farther. poſſibility of ſucceeding in 
their deſires, they cauſe at leaft a juſt va- 
me to be ſet on their birth, and treat the 
reſt of mankind as if they were a ſpecies 
inferior to themſelves, From thence it 
comes: to paſs; that thoſs who are of low 
birth, work, in ſpite of fortune, to eſtabliſh 
among men, by means of virtue, ſeveral 
ranks, and place themſelves in the firſt, by 
their honeſty: to which we conſent with 
the greater facility, as we cannot paſs from 
honeſty, into a ſociety of men which we 
love, in proportion to tlie hatred: which we 
dan n n Dein 


5 hs abs end che law of 
5 ſee that the whole 
world agrees with them, in ranking them 
above others, on account of the neceſſity 
there is for them. They would ſee alſo, 
that men of honour and probay are very 

. a es the perſons 

1 9 Cy by 
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— iwould chooſe 0'-bs rhalt 
28 conſidered, ſeek for them, and defire them 
for their friends and confidants; and that 
it is very neceſſary to ſupport their rank 
and their privileges: they would ſee, hike 
wiſe, that there is nothing ſo diſgraceful, 
| and ſo ignominious, as roguery, or 2 
piece of villainy, detected and that the 
perſons to whom this has happened, have 
never recovered the ſlur. They would ſee 
likewiſe, that tho' gentlemen of honour do 
not ſucceed ſo often in the world; as cor- 
rupt and bad men, it is certain, neverthe- 
leſs, that the ſucceſs of roguery and trea- 
ſon is not infallible ; that they are not al- 
ways recompenſed z and that, when they 
are, the perſons in whoſe favour they are 
committed, pay the ſervice the villainy 
brings them, and at the ſame time utterly 
 abominate the perpetrators.” It is with 
theſe views, the honeſty of thoſe is formed, 
who are ſaid to have a pure heart: Intereſt 
| begets honeſty in baſe mercenary ſouls; 
and it is in them only, a deſire of acquiring 
riches. It may be ſaid, in contradiction 


to what — aſſerted, that the prin- 
ciple 


3 
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eiple of honeſty in honeſt people, is but as 
ambition to be (illuſtrious without expence 
Or dignity, and to have a conſiderable 
rank among men. There are many who 
a act thus in private; from whence it is con- 
ö cluded, that they act through the principle 
L of honeſty; and not through any deſire of 
- being eſteemed and honoured, among men. 
e To which I anſwer, with St. THOMAS, 
e that there are certain perſons, poſſeſſed of 
0 


ſo happy a diſpoſition, that they act up- 
= - rigbely by the ſole influence of nature; I 1 
I _ anſwer in the ſecond place, that he who 
does thoſe actions of honeſty, although they 
are done in private, does them oftentimes 
through a deſign of being approved. To 
render this paradox intelligidle, we muſt 
| obſerve, that men are ſo vain- glorious, and 
greedy: of praiſe, that-their greateſt learn- 
ing, and moſt excellent virtues, only pleaſe 
thetn in proportion to the eſteem and praiſe 
they bring; it is on- this account, that one 
may ſay, that in the heart of all thoſe, who 
have theſe extraordinary virtues, there is a 
. fort of ambition, reſembling that of con- 
* z and though both, in their ways, 
1294 « = © nh have 
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have a regard to the conqueſt of the hu- 


r it is with this difference, that the 
conquerors will make all mankind ſubject 
to * to render themſelves maſters of 
their | fortunes and liberty; whereas thoſe 
men, who poſſeſs thoſe rare and ſingular 
virtues, aim at occupying the firſt place in 


their eſteem. But the philoſophers, WhO 


were the firſt in whom this ambition ap- 
peared, Judging that it was impoſſible to 
gain the eſteem of every one, ſince the 
greateſt part of mankind have but little 
diſcernment, and are capricious and unjuſt, 
limited the pretenſion of wiſdom to be de- 
virtuous men. It is true, having obſerved 
- the difficulty of obtaining the approbation 
of mad pei ſons, nothing being ſo different 
- a5 the taſtes of men, and that their taſtes 
have uſually a ſhare in their judgments, 
they thought it would be ſufficient for 
- wiſdom to have one approvet; provided 
this approver Was à man clear and liv, 

and who was himſelf reſpected by all good 

men. Sture, who, of all the philoſo- 

phers, had beſt known what was moſt pro- 
3 7 a per 
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certainly very rare, and whilſt cheir ac- 
* tions are performed in private, it often 
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per to ſatisfy the vanity of man, decided 


in ſhort, that, his wiſflom'alone being ca- 


pable of judging the merit of actions, he 


like wiſe was the only approver of himlelf, 


and that he had no occafion for the appto- 
bation of a ſtranger. | <© Wiſdom, * faid 
he, does not allow us to be perfectly 
« content, while there is no teſtimony of 
our actions; becauſe what could a man 
55 with for better than to give teſtimony to 
« himſelf; and be the ſubject 4 his own 
wan uf; FB aA on 
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Le us conclude then, that lie who as 


honeſtly, unknown to the world, does it 
aft times with a deſire of being approved. 


There ate,“ ſaid St. Tnouas, certain 


< perſons, who confine the glory of praiſe 
450 their own eſteem; theſe perfons are 


«© happens, that they flatter themſelves that 


ſome favourable ſtroke will bring them 


to light. Thus it is not honeſty, but 
the Praiſes which attend it, that men re- 


8 it is not, on the other hand, the 


C4 bad 
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bad Vos which are diſagreeable to them; 
what makes them uneaſy, is the loſs of 
their reputation. It, is on this account, 
that. ven they are accuſed of having done 
a bad action, although they know in their 
conſcience they are guilty, they implore 
the aſſiſtance of their friends, and = 
1 means of ae eee 6 
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'OF GRATITUDE. | 


INTEREST alone attracts the whole 
concern of that infinite number of people, 
who tread the ſtage of the world. If any 
one doubts of this truth, he has nothing 
to do, but conſider: cloſely 'a benefactor, 
and a man of gratitude :- for though it ap- 
pears that the firſt only ſtudies to make 
his preſents in a free manner, and wholly 
to ſatisfy his good inclination, and that the 
other has no more paſſionate deſire in the 
world, than to teſtify, on all occaſions, 
how much he acknowledges the favours 
Ty received; we all: find, neverthe- 
less, 
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leſs, that they have neither generoſity nor 
complaiſance, and that the one and * 


"other: * er p an Aint ſelf-intereſt... 


To fi certain of this, 4 it is ne aſt, 


to examine the conduct of the benefactor, 
and to obſerve, that as ſoon as he has any 
employment or place to diſpoſe of, he does 

not think barely of gratifying ſome one 
therewith, but it is ſtill to be conſidered 
how he may increaſe the value of the pre- 


ſent, and render it more agreeable; it is 


for this reaſon he caſts his eye on a man 
who has not applied to him, who has 


ne ver done him a piece of ſervice, or in 
whoſe favour no perſon has ever ſpoken to 
him. It is certain that this eonduct, if well 
examined, with reſpect to the benefactor's 
intention, far from being free and generous, 
is cunning and ſelf-intereſted ; that the be- 


nefactor did not expect to loſe his | fayour, - 


becauſe he did it with ſo good a grace; and 
that all the pains he took to render his pro- 
ceeding honourable, are bonds, by which 


he has endeavoured! to bind the | obliged 


S 5 vinced 


nne 
-vinced of this, has nothing to do but ob- 
ſerve the ſurpriae, the anger, and the de 
ſpair of a man, to whom another has been 
deficient in gratitude ; his ſecret uneaſineſs 
of mind, and the public hatred he ſhews for 
- him who has not repaid his pretended ge- 
nerolity ; in what colours he paints his in- 
-gratitude ; how he tears his character, and 
inveighs againſt him, as if he had com- 
mitted a robbery. But if in the benefits 
he has conferred, he ſought for hothing 
more than the pleaſure of doing good, has 
not he had that pleaſure ? And if he had 
not intended to reap ſome advantage from 
his good actions, why is he afflifted becauſe 
they have brought him none ? He muſt 
then confeſs, that his deſpair ariſes entirely 
from the n of his deceived 
** Hopes, and that he has not received the 
fruits they promiſed him. It is eaſy to con- 
elude two things; Firſt, that we are very 
| falſe; and very great hypocrites, to be will - 
"vg to be thought to have pure ſouls, and 
to pretend, that we have no deſire for any 
recompence for the favours we confer ; and 
at ſteem ourſelves ſufficiently paid by 
3 the 
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the ſatisfaction and joy which we feel, when 

we can do another a kindnęſs. Secondly, 
that there would be no ſuch. thing as i ingra- 
titude, if this maxim of SENECA, was true, 
< that no man is obliged to recognize the 
6 * done him, but at his on diſcre- 
6 tion. : 


Ler u us now ſee what are the ſentiments 
of a grateful man, and what the ſecr cret 
principle of his gratitude, | The firſt ſen- 
timents which ſpring in the breaſt of ſuch 
a, man are ſo tender, ſo affecting, and ſo 
naturally conceived for the benefaCtor, that 
an ungrateful perſon. is often deceived him- 
ſelf, and thinks he has for his benefac- 
tor a particular friendſhip. not only fin- | 
e but 2270 cordial; 9 7 4 all he 


9 8 


1 8 not as love. of Henk. 755 
entirely through con ſaderation of his own 
intereſt. The ſentiments which ſucceed 
thoſe 1 have juſt mentioned, are very con- 
PT for he who has received great bene- 

Cc * _— 
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| gratitude would, no doubt, appear at the 
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factions, fees ſoon after, that they are not 
preſents, but mere loans. He begins to 
look on his benefactor as a creditor, who 
preſſes him; and all the obligations, as ſo 
many chains with which he is fettered. This 
condition to him is ſo infupportable, that a 
deſire to free himſelf, diſpoſes him in Pri- 
vate, to ſcorn the obligations; and his in- 


firſt meeting, if it were not for fear of ruin- 
ing all further pretenſions to kindneſs, It 
is this fear, or rather it is the hope of ſome 
greater benefactions, which obliges him to 
publiſh the generoſity of his benefactor, to 
attend on him with aſſidyity, and to ew. 
on all occaſions, that he is particularly at- 
tached to him. But if, whilſt he was af- 
fected with this conduct, any perſon of 
power. ſhould flatter his hopes with ſome 
high employment, he would inſtantly be- 
come a turncoat, and ſteer his courſe whi- 
ther his intereſt led. He preſerves, never- 
theleſs, a fair outſide with reſpect to his be- 
nefactor, till the fatal opportunity; when, 
falling out with the firſt benefactor, he, 
wich heſitation, takes the fide which is 
molt 
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moſt beneficial to him. It is then that 
felf· intereſt appears, and that ingratitude, 

coming to light, ſhews itſelf as black as it 
really is, in ſpite of all the pains he takes 
to cover it with a thouſand pretences, and 
to depretiate *. the benefactions he has re- 


nr 


24044 ſhould not be ſurpriſed that the 
Fork of man can harbour ſuch ſcandalous 
and ſhameful fentiments. It contains 
much ſtranger ones, at leaſt if we believe 
ARISTOTLE. , His thoughts on the ſub- 
you are | theſe: « Human nature is fo 

« abandoned, that they who owe great 
« ſums of money, and they who have re- 
<« ceived great favours, wiſh for the death 
« of their benefactors, and their creditors.“ 
What that philoſopher has ſaid, with re- 
ſpect to the evil diſpoſition of the human 
ſoul, as it regards benefactors who have 
heaped favours, will not appear incredible 
to thoſe who know the height of man's 
pride, and that all dependences and du- 
ties are working towards this weak part. 


Ws 
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f „ ao hated” was the prig- 
cigal-cauſe of gratitude; but, as it is not 
the only one, it is proper to take a view 
af the others. The, firſt which preſents 
inſelf, is the fear of the ſhame which is 
attached to ingratitude; for ſince men are 
become judges of all human actions, they 
have declared thoſe much more infamous 
that prejudice or offend themſelves, than 
thoſe which wound the law of God. And 
fince there is no indignation equal to that 
of thole, who are not paid the ſervices 
expect from the perſons they have be- 
friended, and who behold all their hopes 
fruſtrated, it from hence comes to paſs, 
that they have agreed to look on all who 
thus offend, as men unworthy to live; and 
that ungrateful people are branded with in- 
famy, whilſt ſacrilegious and impious men 
are honoured. Theſe two ſpecies of gra- 
titude, which proceed, the one from in- 
tereſt, the other from fear of a tarniſhed 
reputation, are the moſt common. 
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Tnosz which ariſe Hom pea ants m- | 
nity are not ſo ſtrong, but ſtill. they are 
not unuſual. One ſees this ſort- oi grati- 
tude in thoſe, who, having been in favour | 
with princes, take all imaginable pains 
to recount the favours they have received, 
and relate the circumſtances attending 
them, apparently to let people ſee they 
have a remembrance of the conferred 
obligations, but, in fact, to ſhew heir 
own conſequence. 


1% erg are alſo evil er a 
1 are ſuch as one affects to tell of per - 
ſons, wham one would cunningly accuſe. 
They are expreſſed in this manner: I am 
under infinite obligations to that prince; 
4 he has conferred a thauſand favours on 
* me; but the greateſt of all is, that he 
has always anticipated my requeſts.” 
Theſe acknowledgments, thus made be- 
fore great lords, from whom one muſt ex- 
tort complaiſance, are generally accuſa- 
tions and reproaches uttered againſt them. 
Wr are ſometimes allo inſtructions which 


: we 
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we give them for our own * 
der wine inen un e 
een are _ fore NOPERET ITY 
-naliicknowledgments : among thoſe muſt 


be ranked the 3 of thoſe, 
/ who, having a falſe idea of friendſhip, 
imagine it gives them a right, nay even 


impoſes an obligation, to e the moſt 

1 aer u W laws. 
1 2 720 10 0 

10 it ſuffice to 08 that the more 

we ſtudy man, the leſs can we conceive 


8 


* 
# » 0 4 


how he can poſſibly live in peace with 
himſelf. All that we can diſcover is, that 


whilſt we remark the vices in his virtues, 
we ſee, perhaps, virtues in his vices; and 


ad 


* 


look on what we condemn as knavery and 
villainy, as a great ingenuity ; or, it may 
be, contemplate any praiſe-worthy thing he 
is poſſeſſed of, but never turn our eyes 
on his . has N and his ic in- 


1 f 1 


„ Tübes are een ee yin 
pl as there are two ſorts of poltroons : 


247 the 


# 
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* the firſt have it in the higheſt degree, and 
turn their backs immediately after the be- 
nefits received, without any fear of dil- 
Qt grace; the reſt retire by degrees, and to 
| render their ſhuffling leſs perceptible, they 
- il give it the name of a retreat, One ſees 
is moſt commonly ungrateful people of the 
ſt 


firſt kind in the Country, where men act 
| more naturally and the vices are lefs diſ- 
„ guiſed: thoſe of the other kind are to be 
met at Court, where they are well - ſxilled 
in diſguiſing the moſt faulty and blame- 
able actions with the . rn, of honor 
„ etl 110859 12171940] £3290 


1 CANNOT PRe'Y this hy IOC 
theſe fine words of PlATOo. Unleſs you 
inſpire the perſon you oblige with virtue, 
« he will not be wy I oy 10 
Na mA 1 ne) 
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verence Kings, to have an inviolable at- 
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Of Subjects 0 Princes... 

ano Ali nt "vt; "IK: 

THE. obedience. we owe to God and 
bis Church ſhould oblige us to re- 


. 5 ern 


tachment to them, and to execute their on- 
ders religiouſiy. Nevertheleſs, where are 
the Chriſtians that honour God in che per- 
ſons of Sovereigns, that are faithful to 
them to diſcharge an obligation of conſci- 
enge, and obey their commands with the 
lame reſpect and exactneſa, as if they bad 
astcived them from God himſelf? Is it not 
apparent the fidelity one has for Princes is, 

in the greateſt number of thoſe who pay 
their court to them, only a deſire and expec- 
tation of their favour; that the zeal they 
have for the ſervice of the King is redoub- 
led when they receive any recompence for 
Ky that it leſſens when they are heated 


r  a& a 
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Ares 
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that the thoughts of deſtroying them are 


- 
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themſelves entirely, zs ſoon as they ſee an 


opportunity of bettering their fortune ? 
This is the reaſon that in all the conneRi- 


ons at Court, there are ſo many people who 
form parties, and endeavour to put them 
ſelues in a. condition to wreſt by treaſon- 
able practices, the offices and poſts which 


they have been refuſed, and of which they - 


have always thought themſelves deſerving, 
What is this-adelity in others, but a fear of 
the pains and puniſhments which Kings in · 
flict on [thoſe who dare to violate it by 
forming factions or cabals e gainſt their 
ſtates, or conſpiracies againſt their per- 


ſons ). What proves it is, that the Prin- 


ces who have the greateſt” averſion to ſhed | 
human blood, ſometimes do pot ſpare that 
of the moſt luſtrous perſenages in their 
kingdom, t ers to their duty by 
examples of their juſtiec. The fidelity of 
men'of ſolidity abd underſtauding, does it 
not come from the knowledge they have f 
the power of kings, Aa perſuaſion 


IC | that 
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that ther troops nr wen their 
| body guard, form a particular part of the 
army, and are always at hand to [ſuppreſs 
ſeqditions, ſo as not to give the: diſturbers 
time to conſummate their deſigns, or to 
prepare for war. They are ſenſible like- 
wiſe that kings diſpenſe all ſores of favours, 
fortunes, honour, dignities, which people 
are ever ardently gaping after, ſo that they 
have always in their hands the infallible 
means of making thoſe who have ſerved re- 
turn to their obedience ;) that is; ' thoſe; who 
have rather done it to eee 
affairs than through a ſpirit of rebellion. 
They know, in ſhort, that the ———_ num- 
ber of thoſe ſubjects, who, have been filly 
enough to vie with their ſovercign; have 
ended unhappily, either grown old in pri- 
ſon, or have, together with their families, 
paſſed their days in a ſtrange country. Is 
it not elſe eaſy to obſerve that ſuch folks, 
vo are content with their condition and 
have no other paſſion than that of taſting 
che ſweets of life, have but an intereſted 
fidelity? For as to them war is a ſcourge 3 
os numbers wiſh for i it to acquire nr 


1 
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ry, or to procure other advantages. They 
are much attached to the king, becauſe he 
watches continually over the kingdom, and 
prevents either domeſtic or foreign enemies 
from diſturbing their tranquillity; and they 
look on him as the tutelar God of their 
happineſs: Deus nobis hæc otia fecit. Can 
one have any other opinion of thoſe, who, 
being the kings domeſticks, and having 
the firſt charge of the houſehold, cannot 
fail in their fidelity, without forfeiting their 
fortune; and can one believe their fide- 
lity is ſincere and truly virtuous? What 
idea muſt one form likewiſe of the fidelity 
of thoſe great Politicians, who, in time of 
civil commotions, return to their reſpec- 
tive governments to wait there, till fortune 
declares herſelf, and then join the party 
ſne favours; at the ſame time affecting 
ſuch a conduct as may induce the court to 
think they have not joined the factions, and 
to oblige it to offer them ſome confidera- 
ble poſt ? In ſhort, is the fidelity of man- 
kind in general, any thing more than 
a facility they have. of remaining in the 
condition in which they found themſelves, 

2 Or 
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or in which they by chance were left ; And 
as they have no leſs facility to leave it if 
folliced, is it not — 
Scene en it; and-that — 
deliey depends entirely on temporary cir- 
cutnſtances, ever liable to be rp 
| er ee - 44 240 
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3 H E nb of. princes is got fo 
dificult to be gained as is generally ima- 
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gined ; for, beſides that their leiſure puts, 
them under a continual neceſſity of conver- 
Jing, their heart is ſenſible and impatient, W ; 
and their ſentiments are much more lively 
and i impetuous, than thoſe of the reſt of 
mankind. As they have therefore vaſt trou- 4 

ble in containing them, ſo they have dou-W | 
ble advantage in communicating them, ; 
and t the Pre. of relating all their affair J 


0 
10 
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to thoſe who do not abuſe their confidence; 
Tis on this account they love thoſe who 
are remarkable for taciturnity, and - favour 
them on all occaſions, conferring on them 
extraordinary honours; and 'tis through the 
opinion they have, that the perſons who 
paſs for ſilent are ſo in fact, that they ſet 

an eſteem on thoſe perſons, and not through 
a true eſtimation. of their fidelity. They 
would be excuſcable not to eſteem Bdehiy, 
if they knew the motives of it in thoſe 
whom they experience the moſt faithful; 
and they would not ſet ſo high a value on 
their confidence, if they knew that there is 
nothing ſo rare as to find men who invio- 


lably keep a ſecret without communicating 
it to any one; for ſince the perſons-who 
have their ſecrets in their diſpoſal, either 
employ them to ſatisfy the curioſity of an 
idle lady, to rouae hep 3 ar 


adtiviey bee ar perhaps by char 
means oblige a man who has a conſider 

ble place at court, and to whom 1 na oa 
able, and- of uſe to know all th paſſes. 
3 not theſe people ſoon diſco- 
1 vered ? 
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vered? No, for they never tell theſe im: 
portant matters confided to them but to 
perſons who cannot offend, and that, after 
having taken all poſſible precautions. In a 

word, theſe are not weak people, who have 
not power to keep what has been told them 
in the utmoſt confidence, nor ſo hair- 
brained that they would run to reveal it to 
every perſon indifferently ; theſe are judici- 
ous infidels, and prudent diſpenſers of ſe- 
crets. But if there are men to be found 

| who keep ſecrets fo religiouſly as to make a 
ſcruple of diſcovering them to their moſt 
intimate friends, this ariſes only from rea- 

ſons which regard their intereſt, the chief 

of which is, that fidelity is an honeſt _y 
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But Age al men are intereſted, yer 
ibs are not all ſo in the ſame manner; for 
there are ſome in whom the love of riches is 
the reigning paſſion, there are others 
much more affected by a deſire of eſteem 
and reputation than of fortune; from 
hence it happens that this ſett of people 
vill not procure one by proſtitutions of 
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their honour, or by any baſe means, and 
will only uſe honourable methods to eſta- 


ter bliſh it. 


Ve Tas Jad reaſon ; is, that it it is an agree-. 
em able way; nothing being able to gratify a 
ir- vain man in a higher degree, than to have 
to himſelf the ſole confidence of the Prince, 
and to have frequent conferences with him 
in his cabinet, whilſt all the reſt. of the world. | 


are e, 


05 HE b third. * is, that it is a pretty 
certain method : for it is hardly poſſible not 
to contribute to the advancement of a man 
to whom one communicates. all his plea- 
ſures and afflictions, and to whom one truſts 
his life, his . and his liberty. 


Tus laſt reaſon is, the fear of being diſ- 
eſteem'd, and depriv'd of all the advantages 
of ſociety :- for thoſe people who relate the 
things which have been told in ſecrecy, and 
on whoſe diſcretion there can- be no reli- 
ance, are all on a very bad footing. with 
the world. 
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OF SINGER Py” F 
WHAT are the ends or views of a tn: 
cere man? The firſt is, to oblige his friends, 
andall with whom he has any commerce, to 
ſpeak to him with ſincerity, and to have no- 
thing to conceal from him, to the end that 
he may know the truth of their ſentiments, 
their inclinations, their taſtes, their connexi- 
ons in the world; and that he may truly 
know all that paſſes, that is to ſay, all their 
moſt fecret and curious adventures and hi- 
ſtories : ſo that curioſity is the principal 
_ cauſe of ſincerity. The ſecond” intention 
of fincere people is, that one ſhould ſpeak 
truth to them; this they wiſh not thro' a 
love of truth, or a diflike to falſity and 
lies, but thro fear of the ſhame of being 
' daped. Sincere folks intend, in the third 
place, to remove from them all ſuſpicion of 
double-dealing and knavery ; for, as they 
ſee that knavery irreparably ruins the repu- 
ration, they conceive a great averſion for it, 
and look on 1 as à virtue e capable of 


gaining 
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gaining g them eſteem, and of putting them 
on an honourable footing they expect 


likewiſe to acquire the favour of the world, 


by the frankneſs of their proceedings, and 
by the ſincerity of their words; and they 


are not deceiy'd in their expectations: for, 


by the ſame reaſon. that people ſhun falſe 
— diſſembling men, they love and ſeek 
for thoſe who are ſincere; they are even fa- 
vourable to their advancement, and ſerve 
them willingly on all occaſions which offer. 
Thus this is one of the views of theſe ſin- 
cere folks: for they are not content that 


their ſincerity gains them the eſteem and 


friendſhip of mankind, they will alſo have 
it ſubſervient to their intereſt. In ſhort, 
we profeſs ſincerity that confidence may be 
placed in us, and that faith may be given 
to our words; for nothing flatters our va- 
nity ſo much as that authority which our 
words acquire from the opinion of our ſin- 
cerity, One may ſee at Court, even among 
the foremoſt in intrigues, men who take 
upon them a ſincere air, which they endea- 

vour to make as natural as poſſible, and 


accom modate to this air the tone of their 
e 2 3 voice 
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voice and. their manner of action. They 
affect to have an open countenance and 
ſimplicity of manners, to meet faith from 
thoſe with whom they have connexions. 

This ſort of ideal ſincerity is found among 
Prime Miniſters, among men of buſineſs, 
among merchants, and in general among 
all public perſons. So ſkilful are they, 
they conceal their deſigns to make people 
believe them and confide in them; and 
this gives them an opportunity of gratify- 
ing their inclinations and their intereſts 
contrary to their engagements, thro” the 
confidence it has given them, that their 
actions will always have a good conſtruction 
put on them. There is a fort of te 
which ariſes from the force of ſelf. love; 

is met with in plain home- ſpun people, ako 
make known on all occaſions the lincerity be 
of their ſentiments, becauſe they have nei- 1 
ther power nor addreſs to conceal them: ſo 
that whereas thoſe who are ſxill'd ſpeak 
and conduct themſelves in ſuch a manner 
that their intereſt ſcems to be over look -d 
by them, theſe ſimple people diſcover the 


motives of their {| N and actions, becauſe 
the 


he 
uſe 
the 
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the violence of their ſelf-love gets the bet- 
ter of and betrays them. Beſides all theſe 
ſpecies of ſincerity of which we have ſpoken, 
there is one which follows the diſpoſition, 
and may bear the appellation of natural 
ſincerity ; · ſor there is,” ſays ARISTOTLE, 
« the force of the temper, that is to ſay, 
« of the diſpoſitions and inclinations, to 
* exerciſe certain virtues.” | 


or OFFICIOUS VIRTUE. 


| AMONGST. the numerous Avilies of 
the world, and eſpecially thoſe of Grandees, 
there are certain, perſons - who exerciſe a 
virtue of a particular ſpecies, which may 
be call'd an officious virtue; for they do 
not care apparently to have any ſhare in 
their confidence, and only ſeem to be near 


them in order to confer ſome fayour on all 
1heir domeſticks, to excuſe their faults, to 
conceal their defects, and to make their ſer- 


| vices and good qualities be regarded. Al- 
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tho thoſe perſons who poſſeſs the eſteem 
of Grandees appear to have no Yeſign of 
gaining any other advantage from their 
favour than rendering it uſeful to their Do- 
meſticks, they have nevertheleſs three grand 
and ſecret expectations. The firſt is, to 
diſturb the envy which is always attached 
to proſperity, which is a vain and filly pro- 
ject; for nothing is ſo difficult as to cure 


thoſe who are tormented with that paſſion, 
and all that is poſſible to be effected is to 


ſtop their public murmurs : The reaſon is, 

that all preferments give riſe to, kindle, and 
excite envy ; and when it is once provok'd, 
be the conduct of the favourite ever ſo 
prudent, ſo modeſt, and obliging, it is not 
capable of appeaſing it. Their ſecond de- 
ſign is, that what they lend ſhould be re- 
turn'd, and that all the Domeſticks ſhould 
agree to ſpeak well of them as they have 
done of all the Domeſticks; which is an 
expectation much leſs judicious than the 
-former, and which manifeſtly proceeds 
from their little acquaintance with the in- 
 "clinations of mankind; for they have a 

rooms „ which cannot be weeded 
from 
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from the heart, which. prevents their. being 
ever diſpos'd to be truly favourable to thoſe 
' who treat them well z ſo that, if men are fo 
oppoſite to each other, it is entirely uſeleſs 
for us to endeavgur to engage them to en- 
ter Hincerely j into our intereſt ,, for by what 
art can a man, who is well in the graces of 
A Prince, put all his Domeſticks in ſuch a 
ſituation that they will conſpire to preſerve 
him jn that favour ? They will ſpeak to 
. his advantage in his preſence and that of 
4, | the world; but as they are ſecretly offended 
at the preference which the Prince gives 
him in his eſteem, will they be always faith- 
2 to- him, eſpecially when they ſee an 
opportunity. of eſtabliſhing themſelves on 
1 his downfall ? It is on this account that it 
is impoſlible. to be certain, But the chief 
404 moſt common intention of theſe offi- 
cious men is to oblige the Domeſticks, for 
E they are never weary of procuring 
1 favours, ſerve them with. an equal ar- 
* 4 on t 56 occaſions which mo have to 
make uſe of them for their own intereſt ; 
for they who have the ear of Princes and 
great men hint thro' others what they aim 


D 4 at, 
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at, in order to ſound them and Uiſeover 
"their diſpoſitions, or becauſe modeſty obli- 
ges them to ſpeak rimorouſly, for their 


own intereſts. This laſt intent is as fri- 


volous as the reſt; and they too often 
ptove that they are abus u. when they have 

"relied on the gratitude of "red"; for when 
an opportunity offers that they expect to 
"reap ſome advantage from their good offi- 
ces, they ſee that they are deſerted, or that 
their induſtry is repreſented in a careleſs 
indifferent manner; this is the reaſon why 
they throw out thoſe bitter invectives and 
outrageous reproaches againſt thoſe who 
| have ſo ſhamefully fail'd in their duty: but 
- whilſt they thus reproach their ingratitude 
and infidelity, they do not obſerve that they 
- betray themſelves ; and that they plain ly 
* ſhew that they have not a benevolent diſpo- 
ſition; for they who have a diſpoſition tru- 
1y benevolent find their recompence and 
Alttstactien in che pains they take for the 
benefit of others, and never think of re- 
 Feiving . profit from their good actions. 
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"MAN; is ſo deptavatt the he cannot bear 
ts good qualities of others, either natural 
or acquir'd, corporal or ſpiritual: he envies 
their Ron their mien, their vigour, their 
merit. He is not only indifferent as to 
Sen in proportion as they are more or 
leſs ſerviceable by contributing to his glory 
or his pleaſure, or ſerving his intereſt; but 
he is their implacable enemy as ſoon as the 
oppoſe his deſires; and the violence of his 
 felf-love is ſuch, that he is always ready to 
| render them miſerable, nay even to deftroy 
them, if he cannot attain to a completion 
of his wiſhes otherwiſe than by their ruin 
and deſtruction. This ſuppos d, how can 
one imagine that he intends ſincerely doing 
good to others, and contributing to the 
fortune, Ido not mean of perſons who are 
indifferent to him, but thoſe who are allied 
to him, whom one may compare to a gre eat 
tree, which naturally attracts all the moi- 
Awe to itſelf, and which is fit for nothing 


Ds j but 
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but to deſtroy the neighbouring trees: on 
the contrary, is it not manifeſt that thoſe 


who profeſs being good ſeem to leave them- 
ſelves, whilſt they employ their time and 


their intereſt to make the affairs of others 
ſucceed? They return, however, always 


to themſelves, and, like trees, ſeem never 

_— out, but to grow greater, to ſpread 
and to riſe: ſo that one may ſay goodneſs 
is a ſort of deluſion man makes uſe of to 
55 make his concern appear to be abroad, tho 
it always remains at home. Let us conclude 
then that goodneſs is a chimerical virtue, 
becauſe thoſe who pique themſelves on 
goodneſs, and affect to give proofs of it in 
all the occurrences of life, have generally 
great reaſons. There are many ſpecies of 
goodneſs, but one meets with two ſorts 
particular at Court. The ficſt 
is that of thoſe perſons extraordinarily am- 
bitious, who, baving form'd great ſchemes 
for advancing their fortune, offer them- 
| ſelves to all thoſe to whom they can be 


of ſervice, and give themſelves, or rather 


lend themſelves, to every one, to the 


ws. * every one r r, to 
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ſerve them, and that they may bin 
the office or place they aim at when 
it ſhall become vacant, and the King ſhalt 

think fit to fill ir. © The ſecond kind is that 

of thoſe people of quality, who, finding 

themſelves loaded with fortune and ho- 
nours, deſire nothing elſe to make them 

perfectly happy, than public approbation, 

and therefore ſtudy to oblige all thofe who 
are recommended to their protection, and 
all thoſe whom they behold embarraſs'd in 

their affairs, to the end that they may 
be and belov d by 1 4 one. 
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"or HUMILITY. 


| PRIDE i is the maſter 1 man; it is 7 
3 of the greateſt part of his interiot emo- 
tions and of his actions. It is remark d al ſo, not 
without aſtoniſhment, that it is equally the 
cauſe of his agitations and of his repoſe; 

and that, after having excited uncaſineſs i in 

his foul, by a miraculous power, it inſtantly 
| calms it, Certainly, whilſt delicacy renders 
WS” -- a man 
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e ſenſible of an injury, prid 
_ ately kindles his anger, and makes his have 
- recourſe to arms to ſatisfy his reſentment ; 
and leſt: his rage and tranſport ſhould diſ- 
N honour him, Pride appeaſes him, and re- 
eſtabliſhes him in his firſt: ſituation. This 
is not all; pride is humanly invincible, and 


there is no condition, however vile, which 


can deſtroy it, no ſhameful adventure 
which can humble it, no power which can 
ſubject it; in ſhort, a proud man may be 


trod under foot, but never ſubdued. So 


8 that, if pride governs man, and diſpoſes him 


in ſuch a manner that he can never be ſub- 
jected, it is eaſy to conclude that when a 


"man deſpiſes himſelf, or blames himſelf, 
his words betray his ſentiments; that every 


time he humbles himſelf before others, *tis 
to exalt himſelf above them; and that he 


| would never act fo contrary to his natural 
pride and haughtineſs, if he did not know 
that nothing is more likely to raiſe him than 


voluntary humiliations. There, are many 
marks which may convince us that the hu- 


mility of thoſe who only pretend to it, is but 


dimmulation. WY he firſt 1 is, that at the ſame 
45 time 
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time that they ſeem to have a contempt for 
themſelves, they obſerve diligently the 


HE 
o 


e 

; method one makes uſe of with reſpeft 0 
— chem; they, require, rigorouſiy that people 
2 ſhould render them every the minuteſt part 
IS of reſpect they owe them, and take revenge 
d for the leaſt injury done them. The ſecond 
h | mark is, there are ſome who are ſubmiſſive 
re 10 perſons, uſeful. to their intereſt, and 
n haughty to others. Srl A,“ ſays Prv- 
Y- - TARCH,,, 66 humbled himſelf to thoſe with 

0 40 whom he had buſineſs; but 3 
m to be adored, by thoſe who made applica- 
5 tion to him.” The third is, that they 
a among thoſe who willingly. take the loweſt 
* places at entertainments and aſſemblies, on- 
y ly act in this manner, with reſpect to the 
is perſons above whom they might ſit with 
he out diſpute, becauſe they are jealous of 
al keeping their rank among their equals, arid 
W have a vaſt uneaſineſs in ſubmitting to 
an thoſe whoſe. quality is higher than theirs. 
ny The fourth is, that amongſt the falſe hum- 
u- blers, who ſpeak ſuch things of themſelves 
ut as are capable of making them diſeſteem'd, 

ne who own that ney commit faults, and that 
ne they 
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5 45 ve defects and evil inclinations, there 
is not one ef them ho confeſſes his foibles 
 witli-a:defign of amending them ;- they all 
_ — mgeenyfootver that blame 
bike the dame — id and it 
is for this purpoſe that ſome women avow- 
that they may be able to 
ire wiede greater liberty and leſs 
confuſſon. As ts faults, there is not one 
. of them who accuſes himſelf of any effentiali 
ones, as of being devoid of honour and ho- 
neſtys and of lying and cheating: they 
rentynaceuſs themſelves of being haſty, ne- 
gligent, idle, and of having wm as 
reputation. They alſo: 
— that they are ſobzest to thoſe 
faults to which the moſt perfect are liable, 
of giving fooliſh: anſwers, and of being 


'burryed away imprudently on certain occa- 
ſions ; but nobody dns that he has 
eee ud! 
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ing the faſhion, dreſs after a particular 


is ſo offended, NETS as all.thoſe- 
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.OF MopESTY: 


THERE. is Croke > a whinh a man 


appear ridiculous, who, inſtead of follow 


fancy of their own, entirely whimſical, ſo 
thoſe are look d om as ſtrange men, whoſe 
behaviour is entirely oppoſite to the man- 


ners and euſtoms of other men, We are 


not only offended, but extremely angry, | 


at the words and methods made uſe of by 
barefac'd and impudent people, becauſe 


the reſpect we think due to us, is violated 


by thoſe who behave thus before us. *Tis 


in bearing this fort of people, who being 


on this account we have ſo much difficulty 


decried, becauſe they have neither honour, 
faith, nor honeſty, carry a high. head, and 
thoſe women who, living without any re- 


gard to their reputation, preſent themſelves 


impudently in all companies: and tis for 
the contrary reaſon that we are charm d at 
the modeſty of a honeſt women, who, 
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being able to appear every where with con- 

_ Gidence, carry with them every where a ſort 
of diffidence which commands reſpect. In 
mort, modeſty has beenfavour'd on account 
of the falſe conſequences which have been 
drawn, that ſince impudence is a vice, mo- 
deſty muſt of courſe be a virtue, and this 

- conſequence has been drawn becauſe aſſu- 
© rance was efteem'd to be a vice diſtinguiſh 
and different from all other vices ; whereas 
it is, to ſpeak right, but the conſummation 
of vice, which, breaking forth, overlooks 
all the rules and laws of complaiſance. 
Theſe are the true cauſes of the idea one 
bas of modeſty, and of the petſuaſion peo- 


Ple entertain, in ſpite of the reaſons which 


ate about to be repreſented, that the bluſh 
which appears in the faces of thoſe detected 
in 4 fault, is a ſhame for having fallen 


therein. "The firſt reaſon which proves that 


it is not at the baſeneſs of the vicious ac- 
tions that people bluſh is, that they com- 
mit them in private, without any ſhame, 
"though ever ſo ſhameful and black. The 
"Tecond, that there is no man who bluſhes 
when be 2 no wirneſſes but the accom- 
_ plices 
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plices of his crime. The third, that, if 
ſhame” ſprang from the deformity of bad 
actions, it would be more or leſs great in 
proportion to the degree.of criminality in 
actions: which is apparently falſe, ſince 
extortion, and rapine occaſion. no ſort of 

confulion i in the guilty perſon, or at leaſt 
much leſs then larcenies 3 and that, more: 
over, nobody is aſhamed of his pride, 
bis ambition, and other vices. of the 
ſoul. The fourth reaſon, is, chat A man 
would be more a aſhamed, | in proportion as 
he became more wicked, acted more 
criminally... "And the laſt, that we ſhould 
be, equally: confounded at our misbehavi> 
dur, whether, before fools or wiſe-men, 


friends or rangers, which is AT to 
the ; Experience of of all che world. 


1 52 


Wa hen j is the cauſe of the blues 
which oyerſpread the faces of thoſe who 
commit any. bad action in the preſence of 
others; it is the fear of falling into con- 
tempt, which, diſquieting the ſoul of thoſe 
who commit Ls conſiderable fault, afts as 

| an 
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* not irnpoſſible, to find people who bluſtr 

it faults they commit unknown to the 
world; and in fact it is not impoſſible : 
but it would not be from thence 5 
that it is the crimes they have committed, 
which occaſion thoſe bluſhes, becauſe theſe 
fort of people are aſhamed of themſelves, 
and eſteem themſelyes ſo much that they 
are fhrry to forfeit their on approbation. 
The fear of 3 is not however the 
_ tle bauſt of Thame ;, and'it 1 is certain that 
Antsro fr, uy Rflnig it, has confined it 
"too-much, ſioce tillrtn and ſervants bluſh 
through fear” of © chaſtiſemenc and repri- 
mands, whilſt they little regard what their: 
maſters think of them. Shame js likewiſe 
metitmes the cauſe of an emotion. that 
cauſes. joy, as * apparent in men who- 
Bluſh When praiſed; which i 18 attributed, 
with very little reaſon, to their modell 
and the pain they feel in receiving prailes ;. 
Tay with very little reaſon, becauſe there 


is 


pleaſe vain men; and that there is much 
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ſuſficient to convince, that this bluſhing 
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is no likelihood that praiſes ſhould di- 


more reaſon to attribute their bluſhes to 
the joy they feel from thoſe praiſes, or at 
leaſt to the embarraſſment they ly under, 
which prevents them from knowing what 
face they wear whilſt they receive thoſe 
commendations, It is the ſame with young 
women, who bluſh when the men approach 
them and flatter them; for their bluſhes, 
which one takes for a mark of their mo- 
deſty and virtue, are an almoſt infallible ' 
proof of their eoqueitiſh humour, and of 
the joy that their hearts are elated "_ 
emmys yan tans, p chr a gens 
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4 2 the heart and the face, by means 


of the nerves, wil eaſily conceive thats 98 
ſoon as the heart is affected, its emotions 
muſt necefſarily-appear in the See But if 


theſe, proofs. do not ſeem ſtrong, enough 
deftroy the opinion that 8 


makes both young and old perſons hluſh, 


4s a mark of good hearts, and are not 


18 
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| is a very equivocal. [04 let them, 27 


recollect that SyLLa bluſhed as much a8 


Pourzv; and that they ſee. people, 


whoſe inclinations are very depraved, who 
are oftener and more eaſily put to the 
bluſh than wiſe and virtuous perſons. The 
Principle: which produces ſhame is a ſecret 
Pride, and a ſort of pride which pls! >a 
man unjuſt, and which diſpoſes him in 
ſuch a manner, that, commit what crime 
he will, he is no ways confounded at it; 
nor at being found fault with or diſeſteem- 


he will be thought incapable of commit- 
ting the leaſt fault; which is what affects 
thoſe who'bluſh at the ſlighteſt faults, ſuch 
as thiſtakes' in words, and the moſt com- 


mon ones, although they know well that 


every one will excuſe them, and that they 


wou 1d be eee of price . EY 
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through apprehenſions of not executing ho- 


nourably what they undertake, though off 
ever ſo little importance; and that the 
young girls, who enter into life, bluſh 
even for nothing; for they not only bluſh; 
leaſt their countenance ſhould not be ad- 
juſted properly; they alſo bluſh if one 
looks at them, addreſſes them, or makes 
them do the leaſt thing ' whatſoever: in 


| ſhort, a pride which makes a man bluſh 


for the meanneſs of his birth, for his ſer- 
vitude, for his poverty, and other like 
things, which in truth are not ſhameful, 
and even for the intreaties he offers for the 
ſucceſs of his affairs; becauſe by thoſe 
intreaties he ſubmits to others, and puts 
himſelf WY Ro ARE 5 tg; 
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THE d e ren us a 
once the idea of a man meek, merciful, 
always ready to do good, and incapable of 
doing miſchief to any one in the world; 

and 
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and a man eaſy, weak, and ry patient, FR 
his mildneſs gives his enemies aſſurance to 


rob him of his fortune, to deſpiſe him, and 
do him every fort of injury: ſo that when a 
perſon calls another good-natured, it is 
doubtful if he gives him that epithet with 
deligr PIO OO es... TS 


o give —ꝗ a true definition of EY 
nature, we muſt, according to the words of 
à prophet, diſtinguiſh what he has valua- 
ble, from what he has contemptible, and 
examine”: both feparately, which I am now 
about to do. We honour the Chriſtians, 
who are ſtripped of their fortunes, and 
have ſuſſered the greateſt outrages, rather 
than abandon their faith. Why is it, on the 
other hand, that we have a vile opinion of 
thole-good-natured. people, who ſuffer their 
eſtates to be kept from them, and allow 
themſelves to be trod under foot; why fo, 


if it is not that we conſider the latter -as 
puſillanimous cowards, who have neither 


courage nor induſtry to defend themſelves, 
WII * Ter we * the 
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former as martyrs, and men whom the 
Holy Ghoſt has animated. We muſt ac- 
knowledge then, that though this ſecond 
ſort of good-natured people imitate the 
manners of the beft Chriſtians ;, and tho', 
like them, they do not take amiſs the in- 
dignities offered them, they are, never- 
theleſs, not unjuftly deſpiſed; and of con- 
ſequence there is a ſpecies of good- -nature 
baſe and contemptible. This is what is 
bad in good. nature. Let us now fee if 
the goed, of which it is compoſed, is truly 
good; if the benevolence, which makes 
good-natured men avoid giving offence to 
any one, and diſpoſes them to give all 
the pleaſure poſſible, and grant all the fa- 
vours demanded of them ; if this quality, 
I ſay, is a 
It muſt. be confeſſed, to be ſure, that the 
greateſt number of good · natured people 
act naturally, and that their good - nature 
is ſincere; for as good · natured people muſt 
always wear the ſame appearance, if they 
were not really ſo, and if they were ob- 
liged to affect it, nobody would condemn 

himſelf 
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goodneſs which merits eſteem. 
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himſelf for life to a that part. Certainly, 
it is not with thoſe who practiſe good: na- 
ture, as with thoſe who pique themſelves 
on friendſhip, gravity, and many other 
virtues 3 *tis only when grave people ap- 
pear. in. public, that they compoſe their 
countenances; when in private, they do 
not give themſelves that trouble. The beſt 
friends are not friends to every one, nor 
are they oblig'd to give teſtimonies of ce 
friendſhip to thoſe, who repay them with WW « 
ingratitude; but there is neither time, 

reaſon, nor place, which diſpenſes with 

good-nature, and one never exerciſes it 

more a-Propos, than ve there is * * 


| 0 o deny it. 
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Tue and phe als the dan 
of which we ſpeak is neither feign'd nor 
ſtudied, is drawn from the nature of man, 
who is ſo ſenſible, ſo impatient, and ſo re- 

: vengeful, that he does himſelf a violence 
every time he is ill-us'd,, if he takes the 
part of goodneſs, mildneſs and patience. 
' Beſides, as he is naturally haſty and tur- 
| bulent, tis impoſſible that he could always 
con- 

8 
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quer his paſſions. ?Tis therefore plain, that 
they who have a fund of goodneſs, of 
meekneſs, and ſufferance, to ſupply all oc- 
caſions, are under no conſtraint, nor af. 
fect good nature. Good nature, then, is 
almoſt always ſincere ; but it does not 
therefore follow, that it is virtuous; ſor, 
as ARISTOTLE obſerves, . to be virtuous; 
« we muſt do good thro? choice, and muſt 
« not do it merely becauſe it is dictated by 
« our natural inclinations.” Beſides, there 
are faults in the conſtitution, which often 
give riſe to virtues: ſo that as ſometimes 


the exceſſive coldneſs of the conſtitution 


is the principal cauſe, not to ſay the on- 
ly one, of the virtue of women; in the 
ſame manner the effe minacy of the conſti- 
tution of good-natur'd people, is the ſole 
cauſe of their good - nature. I faid that 
good-nature is generally ſincere, becauſe 
perſons in whom it is concerted; for there 


are people, who, perceiving that they have 


ſo many faults and diſagreeable defects as 5 
can ſcarce be born, profeſs to be 


natur * to deliver themſelves from FY 
E torments 
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torments and perſecutions they meet — | 
There are others of a more exalted ſpecies, 
who have no faults which merit contempt ; 
but, having no talent which may make 
them - conſpicuous, take good-nature as 
an office which gives them ſome rank in 
the ſociety to which they belong. Princes, 
who do not think themſelves valiant enough 
to acquire reputation by arms, nor clever 
enoogh to be eſteem'd for the government 
of their ſtates, endeavour to appear good-' 
| natur'd, that they may have one quality 
at leaſt to recommend them to the eſteem 
of the vulgar. Some of them uſe mild- 
neſs and indulgence towards their ſubjects, 
with the ſole deſign of making themſelves 
agreeable, and gaining their affection. Ia 
ſhort, thoſe who ſucceed cruel over- 
bearing Princes are mild and eaſy, to the 
end that their ſubjects may be happy under 
their dominion, and bleſs their reign. Good- 
nature is then a falſe virtue, or a. mean 
quality, which is never found but in wretch- 

es as poor and as miſerable as itſelf. 
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5 . any one doubts that lewping 3 a 

L bare in the production of virtues and virtu- 
ous actions, there is no more, infallible 
method of convincing him, than to make 


3 
\ 
r WW him conſider indulgence ;, fince ſcience i is 
t 


manifeſtly the ſource and the foul of that a- 
miable virtue. In fact, as our acquaintan- 
yi ces encreaſe, \ we become more mild, and 
n more indulgent. The faults and defects of 
— thoſe with whom we live, give us leſs 
pain; and we learn that, if our reaſon ar- 
rived at its perfection, we might attain to 
a ſort of inſenſibility, with regard to the of- 
fences committed againſt us, even thoſe 
which cauſe the greateſt uneaſineſs. What 
makes indulgence perfect in a man of clear 
underſtanding is, that his light of reaſon 
makes him penetrate into the moſt ſecret 
cauſes of faults and tranſports of men, and 
makes him find an excuſe for an infinity 
of actions, which would otherwiſe have 
appeared to him very offenſive and very 
1 E 2 wicked; 
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wicked; be ſees, for inſtance, that he is 
offended at what has been ſaid to him on 
ſome occaſions, in words which he has 
looked ap6n as words of contempt, be- 
_ cauſe unacquainted with the intention, or 
the Title "ſenſe of thoſe" who faid it; and 
that he has often attributed to malice, 
3 what has been done by chance, and with- 

- out any deſign. As for defects of the 
body, he would think he did in juſtice, if 
ke reproached thoſe who laboured under 
them, and upbraided them with the faults 
of nature : he treats in like manner the de- 
fects of underſtanding ; and as he is not of- 
fended at the blindneſs of the body, nei- 
ther is he piqued at ſtupidity, which he 
conſiders as the blindneſs of the foul. Bur 
people of underſtanding, not only appre- 
hend that they | ſhould not be diſpleaſed 
with the natural _ imperfeQions and defects 
of others; but are likewiſe convinced, that 
they ought to bear, without uneaſineſs, the 
true ſubjects of offence; ſuch as the 
wounds, which envious backbiters.. give 


N character * reputation bylanderous 
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lies, and falſe accuſations; and though 


N 8. or by their violent temper; be- 
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theſe are the moſt' pungent and” ſenſible 
offences chat can be given, yet a man who 


has acquired the perfection of indulgence, 


is not touched at them: he looks on them, 

like Sock Ar ES, as the effects of a bad edu- 
cation, for which one is not blameable; 
or à levity, or ſome natural and unſur- 
mountable malignity. He beholds, with 


an eye equally calm, the oppoſitions of 


thoſe who oppoſe his meaſures; he puts 
himſelf in their place; he enters into their 
intereſts, their ſentiments, and even their 
thoughts; and diſcovers that they thwart | 
him only on account of their con- 
nexions of intereſt and friendſhip with 
others 3 or reſentment for ſome i injury t they 

think they have received from him. 
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Wirn all theſe recommendations, it 

would be difficult to find a falſer virtue, 
or one more politic and intereſted, than Rd 
man indulgence: it is in us but à fear of 
loſing thoſe who offend us by their indiſ- 


1 cauſe” 
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| loſe the reward of ſervices we i ave render- 
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tion for the affront. It is likewiſe a liberty 


Which we cannot take, without allowing 


* 


cealing their e and chagrin, t that 
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cauſe they are of uſe to us in our affairs, 


or, by the agreeableneſs of their converſa- 


tion, contribute to our diverſion; we fur- 


ther, bear with them, that we may not 


ed, or leſt we ſhould be brand d with the 
epithets of quarrelſome or ,ak ted. Hu- 
man indulgence is alſo ſometimes an habitual 
cowardlineſs, which cauſes certain perſons 
to excuſe or. diſſemble whatever has been 
Gaid diſagreeable to them, that they ſhould 
not be under neceſſity of having ſatisfac 


ve chooſe to have of abuſing others, and 


x © the Gme HA, with us. - noi 


bas beep faid, ſhe m3 ** 5 9 
ue, is not a true virtue; but what 
indubitably proves. this point is, that thoſe 
who practiſe it, as mild and paſſive as. 
they, ſeem, are in their ſoul offended, at 
every ſuch diſagreeable diſcourſe; and pro- 
ceeding,. and have ſuch. vaſt pain in con- 


* * 1 . . 
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they would ſoon diſcover them, if not reſ- 


trained by che ene Wen. 
e I; n „ 1 " a 23a f 
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of K. 


1 HE 1 who act by the emotions of 
a pity merely human, and open their pur- 
bes, to anticipate the neceſſity of one that 
is fallen into poverty; or who ſaye from 


pri iſon a debtor, perſecuted by his credi- 


tors; or who ſhew themſelves officious and 


obliging to every one of their neighbours, 
whom they ſee loaded with grief and mis- 
fortunes; or who endeavour; to give ſome 
comfort to a father or mother afflicted at 
the death of an only child: theſe people, I 
fay, though their actions carry the appear- 
ance of a true compaſſion. for the afflic- 
tions and miſeries of their neighbours; 
they have, nevertheleſs, compaſſion only 
on themſelves; they ſerve themſelves, and 


eomfort themſelves, in the perſons of others, 


and dry up their own tears in the eyes of 


their relations and friends. 
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Tugsen a are people, rw who ſee chew by ü the 
incertainty of human affairs, the richeſt are 
in a little time impoveriſhed by the mis- 


_ _ fortunes which befal them; that the 


ſtouteſt and healthieſt, when they are leaſt 
apprehenſive of it, are attacked with the 
| moſt tedious and fatal diſorders; and that 
the happieſt become often the ſubjeds of 

the hatred of fortune, take all the care they 
can of the unfortunate, that the ſame care 
may be taken of themſelves, if their for- 
tunes or health ſhould be impaired ; fo. that 


they may prevent all their wants, and | may | 


procure in advance all the aſſiſtance una- 
ginable. Thus pity is a ſentiment ſecretly 
felf-intereſted ; it is an habitual foreſight, 
and may well be called the providence of 
Kelf-love. Bur if any one wants to be con- 
vinced of the truth or what I advance, ler 
him obſerve that pity is ſeldom found in 
thoſe who arc loaded with fortune and ho- 
Hours, and whoſe . condition, i is ſo ſtrongly 
 Fiked, that nothing is able to 125 it 3 and 

in thoſe unfortunates Who are ſo oppreſſed 
5 rl miſery that they; have e further 
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to fear. It is then a Juſt ſabe rn, 9 1 
ment, chat people ſhould 1285 on Pity as a 
virtuous quality: but the ſurprize muſt be 
much gfeafer, "If one conſiders that it it has 
nothing eltimable . in it, nei cher; in 105 
cauſes which produce it, 505 in the ſub- 
jects where one generally, meets it. Among 
the cauſes Which produce ty, there a 
tyd płineipal ones; the t is that wh 
has been mentioned, viz. an excellie ſelfs, 
love; Which, obliging man to take a view 
of the whole courſe of his life, naturally 
urges him t6 ſeek remedies for all the c- 
cidents which | inay befal him. The ſecond. 
cauſe of pity” is that medley of buwours. | 
where p predominates 3 for moiſt 
perſons are more liable than others to re- 
ceive the impreſſions of objects; and. they, 
cry much ier, becauſe they find Latisface. 
tion in ctylng. From dense it comes to 
paſs that ee of this conſtitution have, 
not always an equal ſenſibility ; and thete- 
are times, and hours of the day, when they, 
have very little, according as the Pbleg ma- 
tic humour predominates more or leſs: 
"EY the reaſon that one cannot rely on 
E 1 
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the af ce which. is. given to neighbours 
by thoſe whom pure natural compaſſion 
inſtigates. The ſubjects molt ſuſceptible 
ef pity are old people, women and children. 
who are all weakly and eaſy to. be moved: 
old folks, becauſe their bodies and their 
minds are impaired by age; children, be- 
cauſe they act by the impreſſion the objects. 
which affect the ſenſes make on them; and 
women. becauſe their ſex removes them 
from all employments which , may awaken, 


and keep their courage in _exerciſe,.. and 
they axe alſo deprived of all intimacy with 


choke things 1 75 wage 
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475 cd. as s SeyECA remarks,. 3 the | 


bars and open all the priſons. Bur if aby 


one alk how it comes, to paſs that we have 
o great? a regard for people who are com- 


1 0 the misfortunes of others, 


38860 eſteemed qualities, I anſwer, that a 
favourable o opinion ha has . conceived of 
775 di ente i pity 
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and why. Pity; bas found a place amang the 
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\ pity for the ſame reaſon that the Babylo- g 
| nians were perfuaded that Brus was a 
̃ god; for as they had this belief, and ten - 
dered him divine honours; becauſe they 
ſaw that his ſtatue was an aſylum for all. 
animals; ſo the yulgar, ſeeing that pity is 
che. refuge of the miſerable. have looked 
on it and honoured it as a divine quality. 
We approve. alſo. of pity, hy the extreme 
averſion. we have for hard- heartedneſs, 
which is a ſtrange quality, and quite op- 
poſite to human nature, becauſe it ſtifles 
in man all the humane qualities, which 
ſeem to join, the heart of one to that of 
others, by rendering him ſenſeleſs to theit 
affliction and miſe tries. One may even 
gay that, ſince hard- hcartedneſe is a vice 
which hinders men from- compaſſionating 
each other's, misfortunes, it is a praiſe 
. worthy, thing to feel the miſchiefs one is 
©; i obliged co remedy, But we muſt ſtop here: 
for if we go a. ſtep farther, and. draw. this 
conſequence, that the pity. one has for. 
others through ſelf. love is a virtuous qua- 
11 we. begin to err; for the. ſentiments- 
which virtue inſpire are peaceable, uniform, 
E 6. and: 
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ud, devoid. of intereſt; em 


trary, natural compaſſion is an uneaſy, un- 
equal, and intereſted ſentiment, whoſe ob- 
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” as 


TH E friendſhip of two men ended 


5 with extraordinary qualities, to define it 
properly, is a kind of treaty they make, 


by 'which they mutually ' promiſe to ob- 
ferve every thing eſtimable in their con- 
duct, and to value it as highly as they 
think ic deſerves. Common friendſhips are 
daiut honeſt intercourſes, by which we hope 
to make many forts of gain, ſuitable to 
our different deſigns, or rather our diffe- 
rent paſſions. As that of acquiring a for- 
tune is lively and impatient, and as there 
is a number of people who have none, or 
at leaſt not enough to ſupport them accor- 
ding de their rank; from N it comes 
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theie favourites: and. their miniſters ; - 


voted to them. The paſſion of pleaſure 


infinitely ſuperior to their own, and whoſe 
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to paſs that we attach —— 


that thoſe who. make their court * 
BY all opportunities, and all methads, f 
perſuading them that they are entirely de- 


aſſociates and connects young people ; and 
as they: ene it always in the ſame 
Place, hy meang of obſtacles which oppoſe, 
or becauſe 3 change it through 
diſtaſte and. wearineſs, they likewiſe: often 
99 friends, as ARISTOTLE has re- 
marked. There is a ſecret ambition, which 
1 a third cauſe of friendſhip-> it is found 
in a ſer of people who apply all their time 
and attention to ſome perſon whoſe rank is 


countenance makes them appear of conſe· 
quence. There is another fort of ambis. 
tion, which is much eaſſer known aut 
more uſual, by which ſome people ſeek to 
fignalize themſelves in all the affairs of 


their friends, to make a noiſe in the world; 
and to recommend themſelves by their 


friendſhip. But men are not only deceived 
* * paſſions, which make them conſi- 


der 
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der themſelves ſecretly whilſt they imagine 
they ſerve their friends in à diſintereſted 
manner; they are likewiſe couzened by 
the diſpoſitions and qualities of their tem- 
per, which many miſtake for the true incli- 
nations and qualities of friendmip; ; for paſ- 
fionate people, who do every thing violent- 
ly, imagine, whilſt they defend their friend 
with ſo much warmth, that it is with the 
zeal of friendſhip they are inflamed; whilft 
it is only their patural' heat and paſſion, 
which tranſports them and hurries them on 
ſo.impetuouſly.. Melancholy people think. | 
they love extremely thoſe to whom no- | 
thing but caprice and whim have attached 
them. The women take the effeminacy 
of their conſtitution for the tenderneſs of 
friendſhip.. In ſhort, thoſe of a ſanguine 
conſtitution: perſuade themſelves that” they 
have friendſhip; - becauſe they are of a 
_ ehearful temper; and have a certain natural 
gaiety, which diſpoſes them to receive gen- 


teelly all thoſe with whom they are connec 
ted in ſociety, and to lend a favourable at- 
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fubject of friendſhip, and form different 
ideas of it: for as tlie greateſt part of men 
jove according to the nature of their 'con- 
ſütutiont, and their friendſhip is tinged. 
with the particular humour which predb- 
minates in them, it is not poſſible they 
ſhould have the fame thoughts and concep= 
tions of friendſhip. This is the reaſon that 
bilious people, who. have a violent and i im- 
petuous friondſhip, are agitated im ſuch a 
manner, and ſtorm and bluſter at the un» 
lucky adventures of their friends ; whilſt 
thoſe who are naturally mild, take in the 
play of friendſhip the part of lamentations 
and complaints, bars content themiclves 
ſometimes with teſtifying their diſpleaſurs 
by their dejected air and their ſilence. 
It is for this ſame reaſon theſe two ſarts of 
friends diſapprove of each other. The mild 
and peaceable ſort cannot imagine that 
friendſhip. conſiſts in. noiſe and fury; nor 
can the impetuous ſort approve of a pea» 
ceable friendſhip, which one only enter- 
tains to arrive at others greater and more 
uſeful, or to preſerve them, or to renew 
them when amoſt extinguiſhed ; for the 
; 4 od 
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by reaſon, that thoſe who will ſucceed are 
conſtrained do raiſe. themſelves by devices, 


es of variaus ſorts. That on which the 


honeſteſt are obliged to rely, is dexterouſty 
to make it b 


dence of a prince, or acceſs to many per- 
ons of quality. There arc others, Who hive 


been in high life; and, though neither re. 


n nor eee yet brat 
9 any on of he bend be, they: 


awer, l to bew they ee / 


N — that wen the 


As and Damon, gave of their friend- 
ſhip, when they would ſtubbornly die for 
the ſake of each other. I ſhall not endea- 
vour to overthrow this Probf, 48 J might, 


on the uncertainty "of theſe ex. 
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and maintain themſelues there hy artifi- 


zed they have the confi- 
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amples, the, firſt of which is not ſupported 
by the teſtimony, of any biſtorian;- or their 
rareneſs, which is ſo great that we have 
no account of any but thoſe two; | becauſe 
one may allow that a man has offered to 
die to ſave his friend, and even that he 
in fact did die for him, without giving up 
the gpinion one entertains that it is not 
through true and ſincere friendſhip : for 1 
may affirm that, though it appears that a 
man gives his life to ſave that of his 
friend, it is nevertheleſs certain that he dies 
for ſeif· glory that is, to acquire a ſort of 
glory; that he eſteems ſo much the more as 
it is very ſcaree and ſingular. There are 
people, ſays Axis rorrx, that would much 
rather do one great and heroic action than 
many common ones, ſuch as are thaſe who 
die for their friends. But if one has a dif- 
culty to oonceive how a man can oonſent 
to ſuſfer death and agree to his on deſc 
truction for love of himſelf, he has no- 
thing to do but think of thoſe wh6 have 
killed themſelves toi be looked on by poſa 
terity as men of extreme courage and reſo- 
lution. . the Henne in doubt alſo take 
58 care 
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conſide _—_ 4 fel man as if Ne AW" in 
health. In fact, ambition being one of the 
moſt violent diſeaſes man is hable to, it is 
plain that it can ſufficiently change his 
condition and dipraveichivitalte; to make 
bim prefer the immortal glory "which at” 
tends a great action to the enjoy! df a 
long life. It is by this ſame rule that we 
mould judge of the great proof of friend- 
. (dp which "SOCRATES gave ALediabrs; | 
when be ceded-to him the honor of the 
victory he gained in Macedonia ; and one 
may reaſonably believe chat the glory be 
renounced to leave it to ALCIBIADES re- 
turned to him with twice its luſtre, and 
chat his heart, [delicately ambitious, might 

_ reliſh muclr better thar- [which à great ac- 
tion merits, and which has no example, 
chan what one acquires by the fucceſs of a 
combat or battle. — us acknowledge then 
wich Ansrortzz that all our friendſhip 
ſhould be attributed to ſelf- love as its true 
foundation, and that the only difference 
between ordinary friendſhips, and thoſe of 
33 men 
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men of honour, is, that it is private and de- 


licate in this, whereas it is plain and home- 


ly in the others. Let us confeſs likewiſe 
and own honeſtly, that when we reſolve to 


_ ye 1 +. _ 


do a piece of ſervice to our moſt particu- 


lar friend, it occurs to us when we are 
thinking that in buſineſs, which we foreſee, 
we ſhall have occaſion for him; or that he 
will take greater pains to divert us, and to 


keep us company. Let us confeſs, L ſay, | 


that theſe and many other like motives pre- 


fent themſelves to our mind, and that one 
of them always enters into all the projects 
and reſolutions we make to oblige thoſe 
we love. In ſhort, I intreat thofe who are 
not yet ſatisfied with the reaſons advanced, 
to reflect on the accidents which happen 
to the generality of people in the courſe of 
human liſe, and to conſider that they but 
too fully prove that there is no ſincere or 
true friend. Our diſgraces and our wants 
do not render them unfaithful ; they only 
mate us diſcover what they ar: And "w 
karn by woeful experience with how much 
reaſon SocraTrs ſaid, „that a man is 
L * never more buſy, than when he is ob- 
8 Sn 
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OF THE. CHASTITY © or WOMEN. | 
"THE e dhe women who ER . 
affectionately do themſelves, when they b 
are rigid, appears worthy. of the ad- tl 
miration af che authors of romances,. be- il " 
they take it, for a reſtraint extremely. b 
virtuous... What. t.deceives them, and al- Ca 
moſt all the world, is, chat people reſ- 1is 
pect the the effect and not the ; cauſe of this th 
' Tigour 1 mean, that the peſtaint of their m 
paſſions preſerves their honour, which is gt 
m 


what they always: conſider, and never ers- 
mine the motive that makes them ſo care- 
ful ul of preſerving it, nor hence the pow- 
er they have over themſelves ariſes. It 
5 Ainet but one muſt diſcover, that 
it is not love 7 K their honour that 
makes them ſo jealous of it, but à deſire 
of e long loved 3 a, 99 1 lee they 1 2 


M | 
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force. with which women who have yield- 
ed to love, reſiſted the violence of 1 


ſpecies of chaſte women whoſe virtue ha 


lizing themſelves, and have tlie ſciences, 


between, their behaviour and that of com- 
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be ſo, no longer, chan they are, eee 
and that their compliance with the deſires 


of their gallant, is the fall of their em- 
pire. Tis not enough to have decry'd the the 


paſſion z we muſt take a view of all 


been prais'd, and ſee if we can. juſtly give 

them that name. The firſt fort of chaſt | 
women, are thoſe ambitious ones, who, 
being bloated with a ſecret indignation, be- 
cauſe the men have ſo many ways of figna- 


the arts, dexterity, and valour to recom- 
mend them, embrace modeſty with the 
greater zeal, as it appears to be the only 
means which is open to them for the acqui- 
ſition of glory. Tis for that reaſon they 
endeavour to make ſo great a difference 


mon women ; and, not contenting em- 
ſelves with being modeſt, affect a particu- 
lar ſort of chaſtity, that they may paſs 

udes. e FOR it . 


„ nk Ar * 
that ben they find thenifelves inclin'd to 
gallantry, and ſome opportunity offers ca- 


pable'of trying them, they make ſecret ef · 


forts to reſtrain the mſelves, that they may 
reſerve their rank, and be diftinguiſh'd 
om the Teſt of their ſex ; Theſe ambitious 
chaſtes have a near relation to the Veſtals: 


theſe vow*d their virginity to falſe Gods, 


and thoſe vow their chaſtity and modeſty 
to, 1 glory, "which. is one. of the falſe divi- 

nities the world adores. The ſecond kind 
| of modeſt women, are thor who are chaſte 
thro” pride. and becauſe they do not ima- 


pine any thing worthy of them: tis thro? 


this haughry diſpoſition, they keep them- 


ſelves aloof, from intrigues, and ſpurn at 
the amuſements that generally employ the 
female ſex ; one may ſay, that their modeſ- 
ty ſprings from the perſuaſion they have 
0 the excellence of their merit, and that 
a" fear of Jellening its worth makes them 
ious: | Tndolence © and timorouſneſs 
form a third ſort of chaſte women? thoſe 
who engage in gallantry are oblig d to uſe 
ſo much circumſpection and precaution, and 


0 exerciſe ſo many faints, fineſſes, and ar- 
tifices, 
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able to the greater part of thoſe women 
who are naturally indolent : they fear like- 
wiſe, the anger of a mother, the rage of a 
huſband, the revolt of. their family, and 
the uproar of the world; and all, theſe to- 
> perſuade them that it is much leſs 
diſagreeable to adhere to their duty, than 
10 comply with a paſſion, which condemns 
Ki © Pract who Pak to | it, to ſo much 
anxiety. and uneaſineſs. In ſhort, 
their happineſs, of , conſtitution is almoſt 
the ſole caule of the modeſty of a great 
number of women, eſpecially , of thoſe 

whoſe. en are inactive, and who 
Bo heir eee bn 
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or DISINTERES TEDNESS. 


T H E. bh the 8 the difinte: 
reftnd.. part of mankiad are not a- 
mong the number of thoſe who deceive 
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cher for ey ae-deceiv'® cheiſetves ; 
tere ure thoſe cunning folks, who think { 
nothing more likely to promote their ends, 3 
than to de thought di | Let us 1 
obſerve the ſtratagems ſome of them make Pa 


| ve oß Who, baving born alf the 
and hazards of a party, and refus'd à long ;. 
time to be compris d in a treaty, have „ 
eraftily charg d one of their neareſt friend: W th 
to Bring about an accomodation, with a gc 
full Caution to break off all meafures, if he an 
Could not '6btain for them large ſums of I g: 
money, or ſome conſiderable places. O. 0 
ttzhers ſay, that for their part they would 
not accept of any - thing, was it hot that, 
ul of their party having receivd poſts 
or gratuities, it would redound to their dif 
honour not to receive the like ſatisfaction. 
In ſhort, others find themſelves forc'd by 
their friends, or commanded by court, 
to accept an employment, which they have 
always /fecretly wiſh'd. It is then with 
theſe falſe appearances of thoſe ſeeming 
dünteteſted folks, as with / theſe of wick- 


_ UM angels who transform theniſdves- into 
vin: A olle $4218 to T2! if $311 <1} angel 
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angels of light: that they may be diſco- 
;W vercd ſomewhere. Let us come to the rea- 
k ſons which oblige them to put themſelyes 
„on che footing of diſintereſted people. 
*The firſt is, the deſire of making the 
ce world imagine that they have Pure fouls, 
es and c give a good impreſſion 3 in their fa- 
s WM four: which ariſes from this, | that Pride, 
ve which continually excites men to m 
chemſelves eſteem' d, forces thoſe who  haye 
good qualities to ſet them forth to vie 
and to make i it imagin'd that they have ex- 
traordihary. ones, amonglt which there is 
none more valdable nor more rate thah 
that of dilintereſtedneſs. The ſecond is, 
difintereſtedneſs is the molt honourable 
means which can be taken to promote one's 
intereſt ; and this means is ſo muck the 
more filly ro ſucceed, as i! it is 0 figgular ; 
for fingulariry gives things a great Valde. 
The third reaſon is, the knowlege ay 
have of the averſion the world  entertait 
or intereſted people ; and thoſe who Ihe 
in a ſociety with ſo little regard. for the 
good of others, as if they, were only born 
for * * who never take part in the 


24 „ 52 else en ee 
_—_ moſt 
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moſt | imporrant affairs of their friends, und 
who are inſenſible to the moſt preſſing ne- 
 ceſſities of their relations; for, as every 
one does them juſtice, in being. as far de- 
; tached from them as they are from others, 
and not intereſting themſelves in their pro- 
motion, and as they are abandon'd to all 
the diſgraces they have brought on them- 
ſelves, this experience makes certain peo- 
ple, who obſerve that nothing 1 is more ad- 
vantageous to their reputation and affairs 
than to paſs for dilintereſted men, ſtudy 
do give all who have any dealing with 
Ger this opinion of their behaviour. But 
as it is a known truth, that all men in ge- 
neral have ſuch a regard to their intereſt, 
that there is ſcarce a leſs poſſibility of re- 
nouncing it than of defeating nature, how 
do thoſe people who boaſt of being diſin- 
tereſted find faith in the eyes of the world? 
The reaſon. is this : the greateſt part are | 
not acquainted with this truth, that becauſe 


they ſce people are perſuaded of it, and 1 
that they do not derive this imagination MW *** 
from a thorough knowledge of the incli- =Y 


nations of men, *tis therefore they are eali- 
. ly 
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ly attach'd to thoſe who appear diſintereſt- 
ed. Hence alſo proceeds this addreſs they 
uſe, of exhibiting ſome diſintereſted ac- 
tions in the preſence of men of conſe- 
quence, whoſe teſtimony is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh that opinion in the world: for 
they know that at court, and in all particu- 


ments are the guide of the ſentiments and 
thoughts of the reſt: In ſhort, it ſome- 
times happens that as diſintereſtedneſs is fo + 
rare, the deſire we have of feeing it helps 
ro ſtrengthen our belief, thar there are ſome 
men endued with that quality. 125 


OF THE LOVE OF TRUTH: 


THERE is nothing ſo great 28 
truth; and it is with reaſon that 
it's reſearch \s pointed out to us in the 
ſcripture, as the chief of our duties, and 
is poſſeſſion as the greateſt acquiſition we 


= can 


lar ſocieties, there are men, who have do-' 
minion over the minds, and whoſe ſenti- 
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J „en but we. mult ſeek. for it in a 

wanner worthy of 3 it; and tis thro' love 
of i it. and not thro? regard for our inte reſt, 
we ſhould eſteem it. I is howe ver, what all 
thoſe fail in, who ſeck for it and love it 
with an human affection: for it is not to 
reliſh. truxk, nor to make a proper uſe 
af it, that they ſo ar den tly deſire to he ac- 
quaiated with it, but much rather to ſatiſ- 
fy. their curioſity ; that is to ſay, to fol- 
law the emotions of a violent and impatient 
paſſion, which regards not its beauty and 
utility, nor has any other end than that of, 
ſelf. ſatisfaction. That is the firſt motive 
that inſtigates n v0 the purſuit of 


che difpolition of the greateſt number of 


men who are continually informin "g them- 
ſelves of the bad and blameable actions of 


others, not thro? deſign of amending their 
[behaviour but of Ne 1 
e % to Loo 
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Tur third is that proud diſpoſition, by 
which the Philoſophers were prompted to 
ſtudy the knowlege of God, that they 
might eſteem themſelves the more for it, 
and deſpiſe all thoſe who had nat made this 
important diſcovery: for whereas this 


knovlege ſhould have induc'd them to glo- 
rify God, to ſubmit themſelves to him, and 
to live actording to his laws, it help'd on- 


ly. to puff up their hearts: “ and their 


light,“ ſays Saint Pay „ ſerved on- 
** eee eee 


Tun urch u a „ diſpoſition of clk love, 
with which ertain perſons take upon them 
the defence of a truth of which they are 


perſuaded à for they deferiditwithizeal-and ! 


warmth, in appearance, to prevent its bein 


cover d with! obſcurity, and leſt an of e 
| ſhould. defeat it thtoꝰ the ſecret attachmen: 
he has to his own opinion. Tis of this 


ſort of people that Saint Auousrixx ſpeaks 
30D : They defend their 


ſay, they defend it, not to — the cauſe 
* 1 of 
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of Gop, but for the ſake of the intereſt they 


have in it, and as a benefit which apper- 
tains to them. 


Tur Gfih is a vain diſpoſition, which is 
common to moſt learned men, by which 
they condemn themſelves to long ſtudy, 
and inform themſelves not only in curious 

truths, but the moſt conſequential ones, 

with the ſole view of ſhewing their know- 
lege. The diſpoſition of thoſe who are 
true in their words, is in ſome a ſecret 
ambition they have that every one ſhould 
eredit what they ſay, to the end that by ſuch 
means they may put themſelves not only 
an the footing of honourable but alſo valua- 
dle: Tis in others a deſire of ſhewing a 
great ſoul, becauſe thoſe who are addicted 
to lying, have generally a baſe one: Tis 
aà removal of falſhood, not becauſe it is 
oppoſite to truth, but becauſe it is difho- 
nourable, and | liars are banifh'd from 
* honeſt ſocieties, and deſpis'd by the moſt 
indulgent. The liberty of ſpeaking the 
.. truth on all nas and before all * 
| 0 
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of people, is found in certain haughty men, 
who ate above ſelf-intereſt, left they ſhould: 
be under any fort of reſtraint : this proud 
diſpoſition is however that of the great ſpi- 
rit of an ArisTOTLE, that is to fay, 
of a man excellently virtuous. The 
« man of ſpirit,” ſaid he, © ſpeaks with 
« liberty, becauſe he regards no one, and 
« will never be hinder'd from ſpeaking the 
truth * any confuleratinn. whatſo- 
ever.“ 
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HE RE is no Preceptor, however wiſe 
and capable in itnagination, which is 
ſo proper to correct a man as his pride. *Tis 
that which makes him perceive that he de- 
baſes the dignity of his nature, when he 
abandons himſelf to voluptuouſneſs ; that 
1 he loſes his reaſon, when he ſuffers himſelf 
cdo be hurry'd away by the violence of rage; 
| and that he diſcovers the weakneſs of his 
foul, when he allows himſelf to be dejec- 

ted with affliction. It ſeems likewiſe that 

pride, not contented with preventing his 
giving way to thoſe paſſions which diſho- 
nour him, even inſpires him with a ſecret 
force, which prevents them from riſing, 
und renders” certai men ſo much maſters 
of themſelves and their ſentiments, that 


- 


* 4 
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no adventures, however melanchely or 
ſurpriſing, can et them. This d declarati- 
on Which I mik 3 that *cis pride which 
gives great men and heroes that *} per 
which they have over their conduct, 101 
penſes with tlie obligation 1 migbt Jay dn in 
der of ſhewing that their dierenden is 2 
falfe | prudence : all that I need add! is, that 
it ĩs not pride alone, but the greatriels of 
their pride, which renders them maſters of | 
thenf{elves : for as they ſee that they! are | 
hotibur'd, with the rank of demigods by 
means of the excellence of their duales 
and the actions they have perform d, they 
are jealous of preſerving their rank, and 
of ſhe wing that they are not ſway d by 
their paſſions like the generality of men, 
This is the reaſon that they ſuffer people ta 
offend and contradict them, and even to 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully to chem pride waking 
them fear the ſhame of rage, more than 
the injtiries they have received. © This ſen- 
timent will ſoon be conctiv'd if people will 
reflect that heroes are not inſenſible but to the 
injuries of thoſe which are inferior to them; 5 
and that when thoſedemigods areoffended by 
51 F 5 demigods, 


F Y S. 
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mankind. 
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ded they rage, or abandon them- 
felves to anger, like men. *Tis then cer- 
tain that heroes, and all thoſe in general 
"Who behave with moderation an occaſions 
which. diſconcert us, feel the emotions of 
the paſſions; but they make ſecret efforts to 
ſuppreſs them and. to prevent their appear- 
ance, that they may be thought exempt 
from them; and that it ſhould. not be ima- 
gin'd that they, who have power to 
conquer others, ſhould be unable to 
conquer themſelves ;. ſo that great men 
who anſwer coolly thoſe who ſpeak to them 
inconſiderately and audaciouſly, who avoid 
detraction, and are not offended when 
thwarted by any one, are people much 
more haughty and proud than the reſt of 
They are even much. more 
| hau ghty than their appearance of inſenſibili- 
ty is falſe: for as they are judicious and 
ingenious, they ſee every thing offenſive 
in injurious proceedings, and penetrate into 
_ - the intention of the author ſo deeply, that 
they feel in a lively manner the offence offer- 
ed, and are vaſtly uneaſy, tho' they would 


e perſuade the . that they are 
| piqued 
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piqued at nothing, and are above all i inju- 
ry and contempt. It is ſo true that > o- 
vercome anger anger by pride, that tho 
Gop recommends nothing to man fo high- 
Iy as to keep his paſſions in ſubjection, he 
at the ſame time declares, that he will re- 
prove the wiſdom of the ſages of the 
world ; and that this wiſdom is a crime in 
his eyes, becauſe-it is vicious; and that it 
is by virtue, and not by a ſin ſo heinous as 
pride,” that he will have us ſubdue” the 
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perity does not render over bearing, nor 


whoſe proceedings, air, or manners, ate iw 
no reſpect affected by a turn of good? for- 


tune, was in reality what it appears to · he, 
tis certain that it would be an admirable 


virtue. But our joy being always propor- 
tioned ta our deſires, it is very difficult. 


E 6 WW 
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for thoſe he ſce themſelves, ſole poſſeſſors 


of the favour of kings, to feel with indif- 


_ ference an happineſs, which is thought. ſo 
rare and ſo eſtimable, as to be ſought af 
ter with all the induftry,; and eagerneſs ima» 
ginable. LTis then more reaſonable to 
think that their moderation is only politi- 
cal; that i it is an habitual craft, = an ar- 
rifice to conceal their joy OE keep, it enr 
 tirely.to themſelves. But why do they give 
themlelyes this pain? tis becauſe the joy 
which ariſes from the poſſeſſion of the good 
graces and confidence of a king is attended 


with inſolence, and prevents a favourite from 


having the regard he ſhould. always have; 


and that he thinks he may diſpenſe with 


the laws of civility and of cuſtom; and 
that he hs an affurance of affronting and 


Which is very extraordinary. 


hath makes a man carry a high head, a 


dale the e king's Eee nor . de. 
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them i diſeſteem'd. ® 
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Tarr are moderate Wend eh place, 
ths they may leſs excite the envy which 
is attached to all thoſe who are in favour, 
and which creates the utmoſt hatred. What 
happens on this occaſion is, that the envi- 
ous, willing to have all the advantages, 
all the places, all the happineſs, that others 


enjoy, cannor dert them, Le look on 


ety GERI chemſelves.”” ads b 4 0:1 
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Tuzy are moderate in 5 hid: | lake: 
thro? fear, leſt the emotlons of their Joy 
ſhonld appear in their countenance z* and 
leſt chey ſhould be urg d, by the violence 
of this turbulent paſſion, to fay of do 
any thing which might le leſſen them or make 


4149 Sennen 
AMT on, vd 6:11) 21.77 16 of 
Tirv are moderate in the fourth place, 
that the world may think that, be their 
Rations . W their ſoul is ſtill 
CEASE | _ greater 
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greater than their fortune ; for whilſt the 

man who ſees his own meanneſs does all he 
can to raiſe himſelf to poſts and dignities, 
| his pride perſuades him, and makes him 
endeavour to perſuade others, that it is 
from his excellent qualities he draws his e- 
levation of ſpirit, not er. grandeur 
. ee eee | 


1n ſhort, amanis s moderate and reſtrains 
himſelf from being, tranſported with joy, 
that he may taſte the mildneſs of it; which 
thoſe who abandon. themſelves to tran- 
ſports never can, becauſe their ſoul is, as 
it were, gone from itſelf. This fort of mo- 
deration is generally met with in miaiſters, 
who appear not to be moved with the hap- 

py ſucceſs of things they have moſt ar- 
dently wiſh'd, whilſt they feel a ſecret 
rt in their ſoul: this is diſcover d by 
the favourable diſpoſition they are found 
in at that time by thoſe who Tecathelins 
their inte reſts to them: for we then expe- 
rience that all our requeſts appear reaſon- 


able to * all our affairs eaſy, and that 
melancholy 


2 
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melancholy and unprovided- -for gentry are 
not diſagreeable to them. 


' Taxsz are the ſecret ſatisfactions of mi- 
niſters, who manage affairs at court, whilſt 
the courtiers know that their good will 
has made them ſucceed, and look on the fa- 
vours they receive as juſtice done them, and 
as the effect of their addreſs and their 
frill, 


Tur moderation of conquerors is à de- 
fire of augmenting the glory they have 
acquir'd by the victory, and to make 
known that in them the man of honour 
is Join'd to the great general. This is the 
moderation of the ſages of the world. 
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OF MO DEST y IN MEN. 


MODESTY, far from being the ef 


fect of an humble diſpoſition in thoſe per- 


9 as it ſhould be if it was 


a true 


. 
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2 Ss wwe dertves its Ik from ambiti: 
on and pride. What indubitably proves 
this is, that it is evident that boaſting is a 
Plain and viſible vanity, which renders men 
nptible and ridiculous 3 and that con- 
tempt is ſo oppoſite to the nature of | man, 
Gt ere is nothing! he would omit to avoid 
it. From thence it comes to pals that proud 
men, who have ſenſe and 2. . 
ſtifle inceſſantly the deſire they have of 
* publiſhing their great actions, their wit, 
their knowledge, an their worth z and thatz 
far from applauding themſelyes, . and blab- 
bing out the praiſes they receiye, they ſeem 


with uneafineſs to hearken to them. Theyſee;. 
Hkewiſe chat a man who boaſts 15 unpoliſhs M 


, 7 


ed andi little acquainted with the world; the 


proper effect of politeneſs being to form a 
aof honour; and its 
firſt care to make him ſhun the faults 


man upon the mo 


which are moſt diſapprov'd: beſide, a proud 
man is deſirous of having it imagin'd that 
he is polite; and that he does not want a- 
ny of the qualities which may make 


Mas ri che approbation of perſons the 
717 5 moſt 
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moſt univęrſally eſteemd tis on this ac- 
count he; gives himſelf great deal of pains 

to avoid ſpeaking to his on advantage, 
or ſhewing by that means that he 
is ſobject do the common, vices gf choſe 
who have not been brought. up, at cout, 
and who, have recgiv'd a. mean education. 
In ſhort, , hongurable and intelligent men 
ſee that the man who praiſes bimſelf makes 
him ſelf his on judge; which is a ſort of 
injuſtice and blindneſs: which does not ſa- 
vor of pride; : | for pride, as. blind and un- 
jut as it is, l- be thaught clear and 
juſt. . Tis pride, therefore, which makes 
zbem fear to paſs for people; full of chem- 
ſelugs to, ſuch a degree as to imagine that 

they could be equitable judges of their on 
merit. Is pride that excites. them tõ ſtu- 
dy and imitate the mapnery, and method of 
ding, adopted by the modeſteſt people, 
and which is the ſeertt motive of their mo- 


deſſy. 4 your Flic To Os IH * 15 91 B 


i ien den ut tg ch lidw amt 
Iv perta en raqrdinarily i in genuous, mo- 
deſty is a delicate hoalt, and a ſort of praiſe 


be gives himſelf, and e 


9 
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by We which will not appear ſſ range 
if we obſerve that ſilence oftentimes fop- 
plies the office of words, and has ſome- 
times a 
muſick, where the long pauſes and ceſſati- 
ons known by the name of reſts, if pro- 
perly plac'd, have a wonderful effect, and 
contribute much to the harmony of the 
moſt agreeable airs. There are therefore 
people, who by filence explain their 


"thoughts, and who underſtand the art of 


- praiſing themſelves without ſpeaking a 
word: and thoſe are they, who, having 
done any great action, ſay no more of it 
min company than if they had forgot it. 
They even put off all the diſcourſe which 
might bring it into their thoughts; and as 


id" noe hear it; and return no anſwer to 


Sea to the great actions they have per- 
form'd, whilſt they make ſo much noiſe in 


"the world, is a mute language, by which 
they praiſe themſelves a thouſand times more 


than vainmen do by words : It is a con- 
certed 


greater effect; this is met with in 


eee, e his mouth to ſpeak 
of it, they retire, or make pretence they 


what was faid : for their fitence with re- 


Fa 
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certed ſilence, and equal to that of which 


maſters of mulic make ſuch an excellent 
uſe, that it ſerves at the ſame time to mark 


the beauty of the air, and to increaſe it, I 
mult obſerve eſpecially, as a thing which 


renders theſe falſe modeſts cognizable, that 
they are ſilent when every one is ſpeaking 
of them, and they judge it to be of no uſe, 
or rather of detriment, to ſound their own 
praiſes ; but break ſilence, and do not fail 


to bring their great actions to light, and 


to make known their good qualities, when 


n and no one 


OF THE MODESTY. oF 


wann 


colp Ess of confiitotion is the 
principal cauſe of the reſtraint and modeſty 
of women. Beſides, there is no force equal 
to that of the natural inclination; we can- 


not 


reer 
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to ourſelves; and we cannot continue long 
in a violent ſituation: beſides, there is no 
manner of acting more mild and more 
— than to follow, in our actions, 

inclinations nature has implanted; 
; andy" xe Ferber more con- 


EF * . * * Þ 


at yu 3 che ſecond uſe 
of the modeſty of women: for girls have 
ſcarce got the uſe of reuſon, before a true 
horcor for diſhonourable words and actions 
is inculcated in them; and they are made 


to obſerve that all thoſe who diſcourſe or 


act T immodeſtly, and with an air of liber- 
tiniſm, are deſpiſed by the world, and 
looked on as girls who have forfeited the 

characteriſtick af their ſex. | Theſe im- 
Preſſions, which they receive in their early 
and tender years, far from being defaced 


on the bark of a. young tree, which in- 
creaſe in ſize and ſtrength with the tree. 
aq Tax fear of being tarniſhed and of hav- 
* 2 bad character is * third. * 
e 


bt relic it without uſing a great violence 
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by time, are like the letters which one cuts 
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the modeſty of women; which we ſhall 


have no difficulty in believing, if we re- 
flect that reputation is a bridle ſo ſtrong, 
and ſo capable of reſtraining women, thar 
thoſe who carry on intrigues uſe all ſorts 

of ſtratagems to keep them concealed from 

the knowledge of the world, that their 
character may agree with the pleaſure they 

find in this commerce. Beſides, there is 
nothing which diſgraces ſo much, or ſo 
much deſtroys the reputation, as diſſolute 


manners; or ſpeaking openly words which 


publicly offend their modeſty: tis on this 
account one ſhould not be ſurprized at 


ſeeing avaſt number of women, who ap- 


pear to be infinitely removed from this 
depravation, for fear of being placed in 


the rank of women ruined and undone. 


There are even ſome, who, to put them- 


ſelves on the footing of valuable women, 
affect ſo great a degree of modeſty, that 


they cannot ſuffer immodeſt words, nor 
thoſe which convey in a delicate manner 
things ever ſo little contrary to decency; 


this ſort of modeſty is found moſt com- 
monly in ꝓerſons of quality, and is a deſire 


of 


| 
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of ſhewing that they have not leſs advan- 
tage over women ef mean extraction, 
by the politeneſs and decency of their 
manners, than by their birth. 


| Auoncer thoſe who are ſs, "tis 
a deſire of engaging the people, who, by 
the eclat of their merit or fortune, are fit 
to ſarisfy their- vanity : but this is a ſub- 
ject on which we muſt not venture to en- 


1 


Tur paſſion of girls for matrimony con- 
tributes a great deal to their modeſty ; this 
* paſſion is ſo ſtrong that it makes them 
watch continually over themſelves, to. ren- 
der ali their ations conformable to the 
ſtricteſt rules of modeſty, for as the con- 
dition of girls is a condition of ſubjection, . 
as it is an inſepportable ſituation not to ab 
be miſtreſſes of their own conduct, and 2 
they hope to find in marriage the pleaſure a 
of independance; they long to be married 
with an inconceiveable ardour : ſo that 
ee is a an, * which * 
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thing in marrying them, and a ſort of 
ame ont 1 _ of THe __— 
OF- PATIENCE IN 
SICKNESS, 9 
I T is certain that patience prevents a Il. 
man from falling into a languor, from be- 


ing diſcouraged and uneaſy, when attacked 
with any tedious and painful diforder, and W 
that its proper office is to overcome the 1 
extreme averſion he has for ſickneſs, which [ 
makes him incompatible with the NE 
r ed en en 


Tuvs * is the ee ue 
one takes to ſhew that the patience of the 
Stoicks was but an apparent virtue: for 
it is ſo certain a truth, that pain is ſo much 
the averſion of the will, that man would 
Aways fly it, if, in the hardſhips he under- 
does nme 37 
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be, hich by wiſhes fe Nobody,” fr 
St. AvevsTINE, « willingly endures the 
40 * which torments him, but to obtain 
e the good which pleaſes him.“ Thus 
merchants undertake long and dangerous 
navigations, through hopes of growing 
ricti4 thus .on&undergoes! the fatigue/of a 
- chaſe for tie Þleaſtre of tz and braves 
the hardſhips and . ory war to gain 
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longer. or morter, and with more or leſs 
eale, in proportion to bis earneſtneſs in 
ſeeking the good he wiſhes; ſo that tis 
the force of his deſire, which prevents his 
relenting, and cauſes all his patience: What 
concluſion ſhould one draw from that? What 
St. TO as concludes from it is, that pati- 
ence is a true virtue only in chriſtians, be- 
cauſe they bear with joy all che: miſeries of 
this life, for the love of God, and through 
the hopes of eternal life. On the other 
hand, the patience of the Pagans was but 
a falſe virtue becauſe, not believing there 
Was another life, it was not to be happy 

atrer 
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after death they endured all the pains of 
this world ; but trough the defire they 
had, fome of amaſling' treaſure, others' ro 
gain places, and the reſt to gain the eſteem 
of mankind. © Thus patience, far fromm | 
being a virtuous and praiſe- worthy Ui 
ſition, was nothing more than the Heat an 
obſtinacy of theit paſſions. ' This allowed, 
one, may juſtly draw this conſequence: x 
that the patience of Stoicks, whoſe heath 
burned wich ambition, v Was the refult of 


Rien ia bai ene 
vanity, ‚ 
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allowable for a wiſe man to put an end to 
his life, in order to end the pains which 
render it inſupportable to him, is the ſetond 
proof of the falſity of their patience : for 
how do theſe two maxims agree, which are 
pain, be it ever ſo violent, which can de- 
ject a wiſe man; and that there are pins 


inſupportable to the wiſe, ſo inſupportahle, 


that, to deliver themſelves fram it, they 
may innocently make an attempt on their 
own lives ? A ſtrong deſire to live is the 
G ſecret 
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ſectet motins of. the, patience), with, which 
ide ſaggslof the; world, ſyppors 6 ficknels, 
lor as ſiſe is the greateſt, ot man's tempo. 
ral blengss 4 nd Tap. honour and glory 


85 e WE e th lings, Which make 
234 LOFF 1 ff 2 on bim, and 


| & is 2 galy, 500 "which exiſts it 
kin and; by which he Tublifts and conti- 
7 ves bimſelf. love of life is of conſequence 
the E bl of all. Paſſions. | Tig a paſſion 
ich reigns in all: ages, all all Jexes, all ſitua, 
| 0 and all n although 
there. are my 2 — are ! am- 
8 . 8 _@ ** wet: 2 
EX0Wieottq' zich beg o hö ni oh 2:4 
bos Tas this paſſion of eſerving life, and 
recovering ſpeedily, Which makes ſick peo- 
0 * whowacozin, hari ſenſes chink, | ene 
reſtore her t herſelf : This tis the teaſon 
| cheprrgja null thouglus, and quppreſs all 
the motion which tend to impatience. 
et 89 1993293. ak em donn yo" 
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Tus patienee of ele" people is Torme- 
es an artifice” of ſelf. love, which Ades 
compaſſion of their relations 


to draw the 
and frien 
tn who attend them. 
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. ERDES do dot kriak at dangers 

which make the moſt, confident tremble; 
becauſe, at the time they hazard their lives, 
they, have no regard for any thing but their 
promotion; the glory they have before 
their eyes prevents them from ſeeing death, 
although it offers itſelf to them continu- 
ally. throughout the engagement. From 
thence i it comes to paſs that, being without 
feat in battles, where they are liable to fo 
many fatal blows, and where death is al- 
moſt certain, they are nevertheleſs afraid 
of the prick. of a «hu and when attack- 


ed with A diſtemper ever fo lictle danger · 


ous, they are immediately ſeized with the 
„ terrors 


| 


s, and redouble the n. = | 
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. 
henſions get the better of their intrepidity. 
So that, with all the vanity which puffs 
them up. they are no more chan other 
men. 
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*T1s likewiſe a certain truth * death, 
which makes nature quake, and which is 
the horror and averſion of the will, can 
never be deſpiſed. Death makes nature 
quake, becauſe our fears are always pro- 
portioned to our defires; and as we have 
none greater than thoſe of ſelf-preſervation, 
| our greateſt fear is the end of our life. We 

2 likewiſe that it is the dread and averſion 
of the will in this, that the moſt miſerable 
man in the world has lefs difficulty in fub- 
mitting to his miſery, than conſenting to 
his deſtruction: tis for this reaſon that, 
without complying with the opinions of 
philoſophers, contrary | to the ſentiments 
and experience of all mankind, I mult de- 
lineate the career of the reſolution with 
which great men meet death, the tranquil- 
: * with which ſome await t it, the Je 
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Rr 
hic enen themſelves. | 


Tons who. are N me,. Mok their 
malady will carry them off, take patience, 
becauſe the law of death is too univerſal 
for any individual to expect eſcaping it; 
and therefore they cannot think it juſt to 
bewail in particular a en from which 
W one is _ | . 


* hs frond alas. bank man, tha 
1 ordinary, regard of ſelf· love, ſeeing that 
he cannot preſerve his life, thinks at leaſt 
of ſaving his reputation, and will not do 
any thing unworthy, a reaſonable man and 
2. man af hancur. 76: gr F738 bel n! 
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Is, the third place, — bel is e 
* by cuſtom; and ſuffers himſelf to be 
led by that notion, which perĩuades him 
chat ,every, time he. receives the lighteſt 
wound in his honour, he at the ſame tine 


5 E. bis life and 'tis on this account he 


He even follows. it till 1 ſuf. 
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fers death without uneaſineſs or murmur- 
ing; and beſides, hai ſees that amidſt thoſe 
who are in danger of dying, there are none 
who eicher cry, W are in deſpair. 
2 [16 lin Wie 

Tus laſt Miene that, finding it 5 
leis 10 be impatient, uneaſy or diſcontent- 
cd, one makes a virtue of beceſſity. The 
patience with which the greateſt! number 
dies, comes from the belief that whatever 
diſorder they have will be conquered; for 
the love of life, Which is invortiparkbly 
more ardent in us hen in ganger of loſing 
it, than we are in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health, removes from our mind 2 
appre henſions of death, and fills vs with 
all thoſe flattering thoughts which give 
any hopes of life; which is the reaſon that, 
however bad the phyſician's opinion is of 
the diſorder of thoſe who are thus pre- 
poſſeſſed, and notwithſtanding all their 
Friends can ſay, they are inwäardly per- 
ſuaded they ſhall not die; ſo that death, 
coming on by ſurprize; cauſes ho ſort of 
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© Colimon' people do not fear death, be- 
cauſe their light of reaſon is I dull chr 4 
cannot penetrate into the naturelof thedif- 
eaſe, nor underſtand it til they feel its ef- 
fects; and even in general they have no 
conception of things, but by what they ſee 
or feel; and are oftentimes more afra of 
the ale apparatus of death, than they 
are of death ſelf; CO is F in te | 


Eo $- i 


"terrified ; at 1 fight of the g gal Howe, 


thoughts of "Joſiog 4 their. life, "whicl 10 0 
greateſt and moſt valuable trea aſy re hn 18 
Poſſeſſed of, of , choice 
ID, a 4 J 1:7 Ao 
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"Tat 2 with When one dies, 
tba not proceed from the conſtitution, 
which can be no more than a diſtant cauſe 
of it, but from the uality of the diſtem- 
Wi : for, as the e, Which alfect the 
jead with mali ignant vapouts, Inflame. the 
mind and cauſe emotions in the brain, and 


by that means torment the patient, "thoſe 
\Fhich take a different coufſes leave the 


G4 head 
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head quite at eaſe, and the ſpirits calw, ſo 
ute aan ſick perſon enjoys a profound 

- *Tis from this cauſe it ſo often 

| — that the moſt timorous die quiet- 
b... -and that the moſt reſolute die with 
much more remorſe and ae | 


4 
* 


ll refalution with which great men 
encounter death, is a vain affectation, and 
a defire that they ſhould be thought to 
r greater and more ſpirited ſouls than 
rt people: tis their laſt part, which 
play. ſo much' the better that they 


leave a great idea of themſelves. 
474 ſome the effect of the diverſion of 


9 — — object as — to mes 
tſelf to a more agreeable. O06; 


* ngt hearken to any thing concerning 
_ death, and thoſe who chuſe to be enter - 
” tained” With ſuch diſcourſe, ſhould be at- 
"tributed to the fame cauſe and the fear 
they have of death, 3 the occaſion that 
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22 200 Ae ibe ſpectators fully ſatis- 


the foul, which turns ĩtſelf from the fight 


Tut different ſentiments or thoſe who 
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wzhilſt they appear ſerene and unruffled. 


| as to advance, that the wiſe find t agreea- 
| 0 be burned alive; but, on the con- 
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- ſome cannot bear it, whilſt others wiſh to 
be left to the thoughts of it; the firſt. 


+ becauſe it appears dreadful to them, the 
latter | becauſe they expect to find, by a 
frequent meditation on it, a leſa terrible 

ock at its approach. But if it is as im- 


is to hate life, and if he cannot diveſt 
himſelf of the ſentiments nature has im- 
planted in him, it is plain that the con- 


tempt of death is falſe in men, and that all 


thoſe who ſeem to deſpiſe it either don't 


know it, don't fee it, or elſe are vain per- 


ons, who diſſemble the agitations it 
cCauſes, and who tremble in their hearts, 


poſſible for a man not to dread death, as it 
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OF CONSTANCY. 


WE ſhould nod be . the Shilo- 
\ fophers. were carried to ſo great an exceſs. 
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©trary, e ſhould rejoice at it'; for philoſo- 
pPhy has betray'd itſelf by theſe boaſtings 
»and this exceſs. She has ſhewn that all her 
force von ſiſts only in words; and that Z- 
ö, CAnvsirrus, and Ericukus, who 
have paſſed for extraordinary ſolid and ſen- 
ſible men, were vain and chimerical ones, 
| lens rack*d-their fame form the higheſt 1 
ate any pains th A ſhould . | 


y'# Toth 


ſe aſe 33 us bolts 8 
.a&iaonghe ſoul, and not on exterior objects; 
that her whole duty conſiſts in fortify- 


ing it, and putting it in a condition of 


bearing the greateſt torments; and that ſhe 
_ has no power to ſuſpend the action of 


the fire, much leſs to change its nature, 


ar to render 1t 12 | 
3 091, 11008 10 ſh 


NoTnine but Gop can 88 this t 
wonderful effect; and he has ſometimes th 
done it in favobr of the holy martyrs, to nz 
8 he gave a heavenly” power capable ff re 

* A . and all the re- it 
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ther a foretaſte of the felicity of heaven, 


which made them feel an ine ffable joy, in 
which their foul Wis + a 273.1 
mige As 75909 507 bart 1 504% Jails 
1 n. not that any thing of the ſame kin 
Ne with reſpect to the pagans, Who 


ſuffered the heat of the fire with che greateſt 


tranquillity and conftancy ; and that, as the 
love of Gob which the chriſtians embrated, 


and the rewardwhich accompanies it, leſſened 


their ſenſation that they might-endure it, 

ſo the vehement paſſions, which ſet the pa- 
gans beſide themſel ves, hurried them ſo in 
purſuit of the objects, to which their ſoul 


was lo ſtrongly attached, that, during the 
time of this alienation, they were not ſo 
ſenſible as one generally is of what incom- 
modes the body: but as this ſort of exta- 
ſy, which is cauſed by the vehemence of 
the paſſions, only diſtracts the foul ; and 
that in the other caſe Gop,' by a preter- 


natural and miraculous operation, did not 
tender the ſages of the pagans inſenſible, 
i was a ridiculous thing u in them to ad- 

BEGS wg VANCE ' 


— 


f e to endure the greateſt hardſhips, 
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vance that they were boppy in the midltof 
- | 


111 is thin © foolith i imagination to think 
that virtue has the power of mitigating the 
Wet puniſhments : what is preciſely 
true is, that the pleaſure a man feels in fol- 
lowing his paſſions gives him ſtrepgth to 
' ſupport the pains; and that a man is able 
to bear them better or worſe in proportion 
'to the pleaſure he receives. This is the 
"reaſon that the Romans, who were poſſeſ- 
ſed with a love of glory, had courage e- 


oF 


Tur conltancy of thoſe who. ſeem to 4 


ſpile death, does not proceed from the 
Force of virtue; but, as we have already 


ſaid, from a ſtratagem of ſelf - Iove, which | 


- fills the mind with every other thing to de- 


prive it of the ſight of that terrible objeR. 
Aman, in that condition, chooſes general- 


* Occupation, which has afforded him 


 thak he had remove a thought fo 


. 
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melancholy, and e giving him 
nn | 


| Pap and faint-heartedilets 3 is generally 
| the ſource of the conſtancy of thoſe who 
look for death : ſuch was that of the phi- 
loſopher CaLonus, for whom ALzxan- 
' DER had ſuch eſteem and veneration; for 
being tormented with the colic, and no 
| longer able to bear it, he cauſed a pile of 
wood to be erected in ſight of ALzxanper's 
whole army, and walking up to it cloath- 
ed in a purple robe, covered with precious 
ſtones, and crowned with a chaplet of flow- 
ers, as ſoon as it was lighted, he threw 
himſelf into the midſt of the flames. 


BW 0 . AE. ANTS. 


Tus conſtancy with which great men 
receive and ſupport unexpected accidents, 
great misfortunes and afflictions, is but an 
appearance of reſolution they aſſume to de- 
ceive others, and which often deceives 
_ themſelves: *tis an art, by which they con- 
ceal their diſpleaſure in their ſoul, in order 
to preſerve 2 ſerene countenance: tis a 
; * elfort they make, to keep to tem- 
7 ſelves 


* . 
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the. greater by cheir fruitlets f 
= to * Bip. WP are ; 
s ns ranr men,” * Webb, 
% move themſelves ſtrangely, that they 
* ſhould not have any emotions: they ex- ? 
* exciſe real inbumanities againſt their on 1 


. hearts; and one may lay, chere is a fort 
« 0 wife men vho a are elite at them. ; 
46 * ſelves.” 1 8 b 


5 * 
433 4 
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«to be ſincere, and not to teſtify, by any 
of his actions, that he would have peo- 
« ple duke him better that he 


- Owe diſcovers the falſity of the W 
old thoſe who are removed from court, 
_ after having been in favour, or having had 
„Hare in the adminiſtration of affairs, by BW 
the correſpondenee they keep with their J 


friends, the attention they pay to all the 4 
changes which happen at court, the continu- 2 
al intereſt they are making to be recalled'; , 
"CORO by the joy they teſtify wha , 
. the 1 
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the neus of their re-eftabliſhmear ſurpriſes 
them, and does not give them time to ſtu- 
dy their countenance. Tis by theſe marks 
that one knows, how inſincere - the diſ- 
courſes of miniſters and favourites removed 
from court generally prove, who, being 
"retired to their houſes,” pretend ** they are 
content, and that they are entirely taken 
up with the thoughts of the amuſe- 
ment they find in viewing the pleuſing 
* meanders of à river which glides by the 
„ end of their garden.“ In truth, thoſe 
whom the courſe of a river can divert, 
muſt not be eaſily tired. 


Wen... 54 conftancy of thoſe * 
themſelves on bearing the wretchedneſs of 
a priſon without uneaſineſs is not leſs falſe, 

nor leſs "vain, than that of which I have 
been juſt ſpeaking : for as liberty reſpirates 

the ſoul in the fame manner, as air does 

i the body; as it is the appendix of mates 

nature; the power of going Wbither he 

Will, ald f doing what he pleaſes; is fo 

dear to Him, that he cannot be deprived of 


ds: oa mid hide din ot! Bengt 
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it without undergoing inſupportable uneaſi- 
neſs; this ſingle reaſon ſuffices to convince 
us of the falſity of thoſe who boaſt of not 
finding a 2 Oe rn 
* them. i iin 1 23114 
„Tanne are K. kinds of conſtancy : L 
oe. man is conſtant to-/ diminiſh the joy 
and triuioph of an enemy; another is con- 
ſtant from ti:e wearineſs of inquietude and 


chagrin; in ſhort, many are conſtant on- 
y that they may . a virtue of neceſ- 
Mb 2 7% 5 D 3 %% $435 DNGEW 
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| WHAT anion the power l 


doſiey is, . that, beſides the pleaſure of re- 
venge being ſo great and fo agreeable that it 
is a difficult matter for a man to refrain from 
itt victory and all the advantages that obtain 
2 . thoſe which forbid him to take 
it, 
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it, ſo puff vp his heart, that he has a er 
er to govern himſelf. 


Ir cannot then be denied FER the force 

of generoſity is an extraordinary one; but 
it does not ur from thence, that it is a 
virtuous foree. « For there are, ſays 


Saint e k e two ſorts of men of 


4 fortitude, which include all the race of 
* mankind.” Some are ſtrong from the 
vchemence of | their defires; and others, 
that is to ſay chriſtians, from the greatneſs 
of their charity: There is nothing which 
the latter would not enterpriſe and attempt, 


_ thro? love of God; there is nothing which 


the former would not eſſay, or are not ca- 
| Pable of executing, thro? ſelf-love, and to 
ſatisfy their paſſions. Tis from | thence 

they derive” all their power, and tis ambi- 
tion that gives them enough of it to ſur- 
mount revenge: for, however agreeable 
the pleaſure of vengeance may be, an am- 

bitious man, who loves eclat, perceives 
the glory he acquires by a generous proceed - 

X ing n os e 

; even 
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"even "Kh itſelf "is is joinec to ambition, 
and makes him ſee chat vengeance, howe- 
ver agreeable it may be, is but a tranſitory 
ſentiment ; whereas the reputation he ac- 
- Quires. by a ſingle act of generoſity is du- 
Nl and of long continuance, | PUG THY 
Tus generoliry of” miniſters, and all 
"bak who are in au thority, proceeds from 
their intereſt, , tis for this reaſon that, when 
they learn that a man of merit ar of quali- 
ty who is not amongſt their friends, is in 
any difficulties, they endeavour to draw 


him out of them, to gain him over and at- 


tach him to themſelves. Tis from the 
ame motive of policy that they ſometimes 
procure for thoſe who have teen their 
greateſt enemies greater favours than 4 
"their moſt . and frichful friends. 


ins 412 


config Wert 3 of. . js the 
-mivf-cpmmon cauſe of our generoſity; for 
the ſervices we render thoſe, who have op- 


poſed our deſigns; are, as it were, ſo ma- 


ny burning coals heaped o on their heads ; 
that 
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that is to ſay, we do not any good office 
for them, but that they may be confound- 
ed at the ill ones they have dena u ν˙ te 
render them more culpable if they c 
nue to offend us. The, ſpirit; of e 
always enters into this malignity: we 

thinks, that if a man, of whom we 9 
revenged but by good offices, fails in the 
obligations he owes: us, he will diſhonour 
himſelf,; and will revenge us mat n 
watt ve ourſelves cu brei done. 


Toy: Watt 


* HE generoſity, which conquerors aſs 4 to- 
2 the vanquiſhed, is either vain or po- 
# litic ; and one has reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 
that the hiſtorians ſhould rank; the favoura- 
ble behavigur, of ALEXANDER to the mo- 
cher, wife, and daughters of Dan tus, a 
F mongſt the number of truly generous ac- 
tions; for, beſides that their ſex and quali- 
ty laid him, under a fort of neceſſity to 


60 
| 


4 treat them well, and. that he could not 
f without a blemiſh on his reputation have 


behaved otherwiſe, he loved glory to ſuch 
diſtraction, that, not contented with the ho- 


nour 
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our he had acquired by his victories, he 


honourable proceedings. Thus he af- 
ſuaged as much as he could the misfor- 
fortunes of the captive princeſſes, that they 
ſhould not continue an hatred againit him, 
ho had been the occaſion of them. He 
aimed alſo at making the ſentiments of 
Danius and all the royal family fa- 
vourable, and to diſpoſe them to think, 
that, as their bad luck had robbed them 
of the eclat of their former fortune, 
and had ſubjected them to his autho- 
rity, ny could not fall into better 
hands. It was not either to revenge 
the death of DAk tus, or chrough ha- 
tred of the treaſon, that he puniſhed 
ſo . ſeverely the horrid) attempt of the 
-traitor Bzssvsz fince that perfidy, cur- 
ſecl as it was, had put ALzxanpER in 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt empire in the 
world! It was then thro” honour, and 
thro? i chat 255 NOT "the 
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thought inceſſantly of adding to it by his 
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death of Dax tus, but chiefly thro' in- 


tereſt; for he ſentenced Bzssvus to a cru- 


el death, to remedy the frequent con- 
ſpiracies the grandees of his court formed 
againſt him. We can much leſs give 
the name of generoſity to what he did, 


when, puſhing bis victory, and making a 


diligent ſearch to find DAR ius alive, he 


found him ſtretched in his chariot z for 
when he ſaw that he was dead, he cover- 


ed his body with his cloak, and wept bit⸗ 


terly at the misfortune of this great king, 


who had met with an end ſo unſuitable to 
his glory. It was not any ſentiment of ge- 
neroſity, which made him ſhed tears and 

lament the misfortune of his enemy; be- 


cauſe DaR Ius was not his enemy ; it was 


ALEXANDER who was Danxius's enemy, 
and who had invaded his kingdom. It 
was ALEXANDER then that was the true 


ſubject of his tears and who, conſidering 


himſelf in the perſon of Dax ius, ſaw him - 
ſelf abandoned in him, aſſaſſinated by his 
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fortunes 
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nothing bur the liberty of the ſoul: from 
whence he concludes, chat, as the phitoſo- 
rs have delivered themſelves by their 
Sent from the ſervitude of the paſſions, 
and have procured this liberty, they ſhould 
be inſerted im the number of magnanimo 
with ſo much the more juli ice as they have 
done it ſo effectuay; whereas heroes and 
Mnquerors are in general W ow in Lins 
eyes of the people. Den | 


* «& 4 * e 85 ' 
2011 ae nne 


non that philoſophers were free from all 
tze paſons. But this WN very 


oe 0 falſe; 


- 


1 1 8 E R O ſays, binge plant 1 


3 
n Fettes, df che reaſoning 15 Ci 
ern depends on the truth of the ſuppaſi- 
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falſe; for they were ſlaves, Who, having 
broke ſome of their chains, thought they 
had broken all, and people poſſeſſed with 
an ambition to appear ſevere in their, man · 
ners, that they might excite the admira- 
tion af men. It was that ambition which. 
they ſaw. in each other, though they would 
not ſee it in themſelves. As the pride of 
theſe Pagan philoſophers is remarked and 
blamed by the hiſtorians who. have de- 
ſcribed theit lives, Who were not at all fuſ- 
pected of injuſtice towards them, there i is 
no neceſſity; of bringing other proofs to 
ſhew that ambition was their ruling _paſ- 
ons and that; being under the yoke of 
| Wo viglent of all paſſions, Walke ©. 
er Tee: * ae ag 60 
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As to ils ae who would not 
accept the government of republicks, as 
Eeicokus ; and who flipped the opporty« 

nity of making themſelves kings as L- 
cou; and 'Sotow ; we cannot regulate 
our opinion better than by thoſe of the 
8 | ſame 
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ſame authors. They teſtify that Lycuxcus 
would not accept the kingdom of Sparta, 
becauſe he could not without killing his 
nephew, to whom the kingdom belonged; 
that is to ſay, without polluting himſelf by 
an horrible crime, and without lofing the 
grand character of a man of probity and 
integrity, which he had acquired: that So- 
LON made no uſe of the opportunity he had 
of becoming king of the Athenians, becauſe 
it happened that, a quarrel between the 
poor and the great becoming a civil war, 
the two parties who diſputed the authority 
agreed to put it in ts hands, and he choſe 
rather to be truſtee by their conſent, than 
to appropriate it to himſelf by force and 

violence; and what obliged Eprcuxvs to 
refuſe the government of the republick of 
Athens was, that he ſaw an opportunity of 
— SIRE head, of a great ſeft, which 


e proper to ſatisfy, a eee 7 


ared o bim more honourable and 
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\ Tazx are likewiſe, the moſt faithful 
* excellent hiſtorians, ho inform us, 
that thoſe who, after the example of philo- 
phers, have refuſed or quitted the higheſt 
u poſts, had no better motives than 
: that Lucviius would not accept 
the, full authority, which the ſenate and 
people would have given him at Rome, 
through the fear he had of truſting bimſelf 
with Pourzy: that Scip10 the Great te- 
fuſed the dignity of chief of the ſenate, and 
went to end his days out of Rome, thro? 
the rage he conceived at ſeeing himſelf 
treated wich ſuch ingratitude by the Ro- 
mans, whom he had raiſed to the higheſt 
glory, and whoſe empire he had ſo greatly 
extended: that SYLLA gave up the dicta- 
torſhip, that, the latter part of his life 


being free from cruelties and barbarities, - 
he might forget thoſe he had committed, 
and that his name ſhould not be tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity, charged with public: ha- 
cred; as alſo to ſhun the violent death his 
GT N nn HU bins "ons to 
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Jotion which Cn AR TES the Fifth of France 
teck to diveſt bimſelf of all his eſtates, 


Bis piety and a deſite of benefting his 
*health; but they were ſeconded: by many 
human Vebafiderations: : the ſtrongeſt 


"France E 00. Sw after being uſed to 


1 


him, and had declared i in favour of Hvar 


Aty: let us fee whar are choſe . 
: 3 Offer themſelv es.. 
07 eee mid dug bnd lbs 
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Orr may reaſonablythink thar * 


Fingdoms, and empires, was inſpired by 


were, 
{the continual t with "hich" he was tor- 
enced, Which i put it out of Bis is power to 
ſuſtain the g great number of enemies which 
55 bad; 3 * I. bs unfortunate Affalrs he 
1 wüb, moſt dt the ſame time, in 


ave gla rlous ſucceſs; tha! Above "all; The 
biet ie had; that fortune Nag! Sandee 
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InDOLENCE, whoſe real ſtrength, is. litt! 


known, has ſufficient to make a man con 
250 4 "rem 
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-temn ſcepters and crowns; for it makes 
them conſider the cares, inquietudes, and 
anxieties, of all thoſe who hold the reins 
of government; what cireumſpection, what 
gence they are often forced to fly to the 
frontiers of their kingdoms; the neceſſity 
they are under of diſſembling, of reſtrain- 
ing themſelves, and even of ſuffering many 
difagreeable things; and all theſe appear- 
ances ſurprize and affect them ſo ſtron gly, 
that a crown, which is ſo defirable i in the 
eyes of other men, ſeems to them a load 
n muſt greatly oppreſs them. | 


ae is. another cauſe of the re- 
foſal and deſertion of Kingdoms and em- 
pires; for thoſe who perceive themſelves 
devoid of the qualifications neceſſary for 
the government of a ſtate, either have not 
the aſſurance to take it, or, if they do ac- 
cept it, ſeeing that they totter under the 


weight of ſo great a charge, are impatient 
to farcender It. 2 
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order are in continual want of being in 
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A THIRD.caulc is a baſeneſs of heart, or, 


if one muſt give it another name, a na- 


tural ahjectneis, which ſome people are poſ- 


ſeſſed of, who ſeem to be born to obey, as 
there are others who have a greatneſs of 
ſoul ſuitable to the dignity of. ſcepters and 
crowns, who are worthy to bear them, and 
ſeem to have been born to rule. 


In fact, if we conſider with attention the 
different tempers and talen of men, we 
ſhall not doubt that there are divers orders 
of men, as there are divers orders of an- 
gels; and that thoſe who are of an inferior 


formed, and conducted, y thoſe of a pe 
rior one. 


Ack an and delicate fort of EE 
is the laſt cauſe of the refuſal and deſertion 
of crowns and kingdoms ; for it makes 


thoſe who poſſeſs it perceive, that the 


magnanimous actions one does very often, 
and which many people have in their 
power to do, do not merit ſovereign ef- 
cem. that :ir. is wy thoſe which are very 
rarely 
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rarely done, and which require an extraor- 

dinary power of foul, which, by their ſcaxce- 

neſsand ſingularity, diſtinguiſn one man from 
all other men, andelevate him above them: 
'Tis that ambition; which makes them ſee 
that: there is no crown which one ſhould fo- 
highly value as the contempt ſeron it; and 
that, however great the pomp and folem- 
nity of taking poſſeſſion of a kingdom 
1 be, there is no leſs in 1 Þ it. 


Bor, if the contempt of ſovereign power 
and miniſterial- authority is not ſincere and 
virtuous-in-thoſe- who- quit them, how can 
it be ſo in thoſe who do not quit them, 
yet boaſt of deſpiſing them? But what 
opinion muſt we conceive of thoſe gran- 
dees, who, retiring from court, go te paſs 
their lives at their country-houſes? I an- 
ſwer, that it is not through wiſdom they 
take this ſtep; but, in general, thoſe are 
people who want money, or ſpirit, or a 
heart, or who have not an agreeable tem- 
per, or have ſome con ſiderable defect in 
m e | 
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AI is for this reaſon,” ſays a” 
« a manjeſts, if he ſays. that. chey know 
<« how to live; for all that can be ſaid of 
« them is, that they know how to hide 
6 themſelves;” and, to ſay the truth, thoſe 
who can ſtay at court, who are able to de- 
fray the expence, and who have a certain ſett 
of qualities which one mult have to appear 
agreeable there, do not quit, it becauſe they 
_ diſcover the vanity of their purſuits; but, 
on the contrary, they quit it becauſe they 
have not obtained what they looked for, 
and through ſpite; one man, becauſe the 
command of the army has been given to a 
man of leſs experience and ſervice than 
himſelf; another, becauſe he has been re- 
fuſed what he had a promiſe of, and long 
expected; a third, becauſe of the uneaſi- 
neſs he feels at the ſudden promotion of a 
tayourite, of nothing more than common 
qualities, and whom his n en 
hee 1 1 0 | 8 | 


"Tis then through ſpite for. not t having 

ſatisſicd their ambition, and in order to 

| content it in the beſt manner they can, that 
* 5 f * 3 y the 
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the greateſt, part of people of quality form, 
the reſolution of retiring from court; for 
the nature of man is ſo vain-glorious, that. 
he is always fond of being highly conſidered;, 
ſo that when he cannot make a great figure, 
at court, he goes to make it in the coun· 
try, Where he is viſited and honoured by a 
great number of gentlemen, who riſe by 
his patronage; or he makes himſelf re- 
markable by his table, his attendants, and 
bis equipage. Tis not however unſatisfied | 
amhition, 8 the all retire 
from court: There are ſome among 
them, in * number of which was 
© Varia, ſays Szxnzca; who love fo paſs 


<« ſionately their eaſe and indolence, that 
80 ' 


70 101 'eNOUT Ne WC 


4 pomp, and its s grandeurs; and ſhut them- 
e ſelves x in their Fouptry- -houſes, that 
9 their time ſhould not be taken up with 
Ye op r their re 700 very by 
Sig Tn x chat e 1 22 


ur WE 
t Put ap) e 5 — 


bei Feit — 0 8 Man 

Th motives eben {of ch phaloſophin, 
ict appearech more heneht, were not l 
Sail H 4 | in 
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in fact, nor conſiſted of any thing virtuous; 
for ſome, like Hzractrrvs, have 
themſelves from the ſociety of men, be- 
cauſe they could not bear their manners: 
others, like DzmocrrTvs, could not pre- 
vail on themſe lves to live in towns; but 
loved to ſpend their days in lonely and ſo- 
litury places, that, having all their time to 
themſelves, they might contemplate nature, 
diſcover what it conceals from us, and ſa- 
tisfy an inſatiable deſire of knowledge, 
which one makes no account of, though it 
ſhould be reckoned amongſt the paſſions 
which are moſt e to man, ma 
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almoſt all the brave are animated; one ap- 


pears plainly, and the other lies concealed 


within the heart. Ambition is that which 


. 3 and which chan follow more wil- 
lingly, 
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- ingly, becauſe it is a paſſion of the mind, 
whoſe corruption does not ſtrike the eye, 

and becauſe (concupiſcence having deprav- 

ed the taſte of man) there is nothing 

which is more pleaſing to him than glory: 
he is even ſo dazzled with that which he 

- aequires by exploits of- war, that the great- 

oeſt part of the time he does not ſee the 

danger; and one may ſay that the greateſt 

_ dangers appear to him either 'great. or 

Fon, as he is more or leſs. ſmitten with 

beer of glory. ö 


7 b which is e in the E 
"2 of. the brave, is a deſire to eſtabliſh: 
their reputation, that they may be ſome- | 
times able to. fig, down; with | honour and: 

| 


lead. a calm undiſturbed life. This deſire 
of enjoying a tranquil life is cheriſhedaia 
. the ſoul of all thoſe, who ſeem the moſt 
attached to war; but if one finds ſome of 
them who carry it on all their lives, and 
even ſeek. It, in a ſtrange * this is 


f e having learned- the trade of war IJ | 
from their earlieſt years, they are ac- 


by 5 cuſtomed . 
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cuſtomed to it, and know no other; or be- 
cauſe war furniſhes them with their ex- 
pences, and alſo the means we —_— 
ſome noiſe in the world. 2 


Tursz two paſſions have Gy 1 the 
greater ſhare in the valour of diks g, be- 
cauſe the eminence of their rank, which 
 fersithem above the reſt of men, obliges 
hems to ſhew, by their military atchieve- 
gents, that they are no leſs elevated above 
them by the greatneſs of their ſouls, and 
by their valour. This is the reaſon, that 
- ambitiousprinces are never ſatisſied, whilſt 
they are only eſteemed and praiſed by their 
ee but defire, with the greateſt ar- 
dour and impatienee, to extend their re- 
non beyond the Hits of their kingdom. 
But whilſt they cover" the field with their 
armies, whilſt they lay ſieges, and give 
battle, they inceſſantly think of the means 
| -wheteby to make "themſelves happy, and 
- gh for the time when they ſhall taſte 
-*thoſe exquiſite and delicious pleaſures, 
3 "which their firuation i in life e them, 


and 
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<, Lybia.and Macedonia; and, after that, 
* I will reſt and enjoy myſelf,” ol; :v:lumt | 


.: Tazadelire:;of making heir, name. 
known hho?) the whole country, and of 
rendering it for ever famous, kindles in 
the generals of armies that warlike ardour, 
which forms all their grand deſigns, and 
makes them effect ſo many herdic exploits - 
what augments aud redoubles it, is, the 
ambition of recommending; themſelves at 
court, and of being looked on as the ſup- 
| port of the ſtate, by all thoſe who inte- 
reſt themſelves therein, and eſpecially by 
che king himſrif. % d 
Huhbõο,j]ñm wen ng 7 $12; ob yadf ene 

Ing ambition of being honoured, with 
the higheſt poſts to which, one. arrives by 
means. of War, to be, diſtinguiſhed, and 
to dignify their offspring, caules the bra: 
very of commanders of leſs diſtinction. 

is not chat the defire of makingi@ mile 
be ür has not a great ſhare in it.: 

aan H 6 but 


- Excited by an ambition of aſpiring to the 


deſire of ſetting themſelves above the reſt 


families illuſtrious. 47 iltw & * 


Ts: courage 6p: ſubalrern* officers is 


rank of generals, or thro* hopes that 
their ſervices will be rewarded by ſome 
conſiderable government, or thro* a de- 
fire of making a great figure in life, or 
the m * 
A —7 


e ee as Satan 
Aan liad the motives which actuate the 

brave are not favourable to their minds, 
when they do theſe brave and courageous 
ions, they till have an effect on their 
hearts, where they are as fo many hidden 


tions and enterpriſes, Wit vt 


901350: Wit S194 49. ti 
*\\Propry of quality 
leſt they ſhould gain diſcredit by leading a 


tran- 


oben ae 
_ nalize themſelves on great decaſions, is a 


of — xg . 17 Nr their 


1 ſprings, which have a nnn 
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tranquil liſe, ſo little conſiſtent with their 
condition, anch which might give juſt .ſuſ- 
picions of the baſeneſs of their courage: 
gentlemen, to draw themſelves out of ob- 
ſcurity, and to avoid the pain of an idle 


life; and citizens, to gain higher rank 
than that of a citizen, which! is the next to 
that of gentleman. 


I ſhort, ſoldiers go to war tit neceſ- 
| firy, and they exhibit their courage on all 
occaſions, however dangerous, becauſe they 
are unacquainted with the danger: they 
enter into it thro* neceſſity; for, as necef- 
ſity makes them take the moſt fatiguing, 
moſt diſagreeable, moſt ſhameful, and moſt 
whimſical profeſſions, it alſo makes them 
take the moſt hazardous, ſo that one may 
ſay, that ſoldiers ſell their lives for a live- 
 Hhood, as. domeſtics fell their * yr 


their liberty. 


-1 As to the little knowledge they nave of 
danger, it proceeds from the groſſneſs of 
their ſenſes, which always cauſes that of the 
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mind, ſo chat Awrsrovts ſaid j t the idea 
e of lead, or hom does not ſtrike them as 
eit does other men.. The Ge 
ſays an antient poet, * have given but a 
ſwall degree of underſtanding or ſenfibi- 
ty t&'fiole "who are Geſtined ed ſetvi- 


dude“ A Hin eri 5 18945 nad! 
F r 10 1117 


Tun boldneſs of | Adlers, and ſometimes 


b, and 


A the greatneſs. of 
y. ſee chemſelyes 
erpoſed 9 5 chen a deſire to live, collect 
_ ing and employing all, the force of man, 
makes him enterprize and hazard every 
ching. This ſort of courage is found in 


and cloſe preſisd, ruſh, without any ſort 
of life. : 


4s We _ add to all - forts: of courage 
Which the violence of paſſion; inſpires, that 


Which: is purely natural: that fort of 'va- 
Jour is very dangerous, becauſe it is not 


guided 


r oe Ya cow OO OI 1 — , 
aw ++ 
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animals; Who, ſeeing, themſelyes attacked 
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guided by reaſon; and it is generally a 
raſhneſs, and ſometimes a ferocity. 


Tuxsz are the general cauſes of valour rs. 
tis not poſſible to ſet down all the particu- 
lar ones; I muſt content myſelf with giv- 
as a hint of ſome, and obſerving, that 
jealouſy has very often a large ſhare in the 
greateſt exploits, as have alſo hatred and 
ill-will. Courage has alſo extraneous cau- 
ſes, for (when the charge is given) the air, 
agitated by the noiſe of trumpets, of 
fifes, and of drums, and kindled by the 

fire of ordnance, inflames the mind fo 
much, that the warriors feel an Nur 
which cannot be reſtrained: this fire of the 
mind, is the courage of f hole ho have 
naturally none, and 1 is A Lge aſſiſtant 
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T fibms that pride raiſed upthe Cyaicks 
to ſhew that man might acquire the 
greateſt virtues by his own induſtry; and to 
apprize us at the ſame time, that he al- 
ways finds ſome invention or ſt to 
procure glory even from diſgrace. For 
theſc philoſophers led a very auſtere life, were 
coarfely cloathed, and adhered to poverty. 


with ſuch ſtrictneſa, that they lived on cha- 
my ; * on che other hand, with ſo much 


28 _ often» 
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aſtentation, that they gave to underſtand, 
they prided themſelves. on the 1igour of 
their practice. I am as abſtemious as the 

Gods,” ſaid DiaGtnts. Thus were they 
diſapproved by all che philoſophers, except 
the Stoicks; and Er icuxus, who was ſo ſe- 
vere in his lite and opinions, made an expreſs 
rule, by which he forbad his diſciples to 
imitate them; The wiſe,” * ſays he, 
will neither beg, nor live after the man- 
ner of the Cynicks.“ This I relate with 
the greateſt pleaſure, in order to ſnew, 
that the virtues which made the greateſt 
eclat among the pagans are thoſe, the fal- 
ſity of which they have themſelves -recog- 
_ nized, and which they have moſt generally 
| ned. But it is by the teſtimony of 
thoſe alone who lived in the time of the 
© Cynicks,. and knew them, it can be 
proved, that the love of poverty, of which 
they made profeſſion, was but a virtue in 


.2 


ppearance ; one makes it apparent by theſe 
ns; the firſt of which is, that the greateſt 


part were either born poor, or became ſo, as 
n baniſhed. | 
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ay for a dimonourable action; was con- ti 
Ariitiael to beg Ams? nad Dabiiq (262 f 
S173 boi tw AR * IJ yg 1120 $; 1 
nur makes it àppeur much more ceil- I 
tal; chat che philoſophers, who had! great : 
fortunes, never vowed poverty is; that PIA- 


10nd ARISTOTLE were Abrays, the one, 
well and richly cleathed, and the other, 
furniſhed elegantly; and that SNA, who 
cried out fo vehe mentiy a ainſt foxury,. 
had a grand palace in Rome, and a chun- 
trychouſe. where the fearceſt and moſt va- 
Ietablecorioſiries were to be feen. en 


vor! 5:5 ens geg n: gaotus 1 1 
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hoſe that ſaw Wem, hit overty” 
Peared worthy of © their choite ; wat Ui 
had Wuls too great ti d read Want: Ynlf the 
terne ef a condition; thes ich ibe 
World as ral Cf falling! Aber, that key | 
at Verdi aVHrice, tb Whith the glei- 
e TORREY te mater "FRE Vie 
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1 tory of avarice fatters human pride; for 
it is wich that paſſſon, as rivers-into/which 
a vaſt number of rivulets run, which en- 
——— nn ks courſe violent . 


Then 21713 aon 21 


* a delice of desi all ther k neceſſa- 
ry for the preſervation of life, the paſſion 
of acquiring fortune enough to live com- 
fortably, and to be free ftom the anxiety 
a man is under when he has not where 
withal to live; that of having the means to 

enjoy the moſt: exquiſite pleaſures of life; 

the inclination of raiſing one's - ſelf by 
poſts and dignkies to a degree of hondur, 
and of making a figure in the world and 
to avarice, and give it an extraor- 
dinary force and impetuoſity 3 beſides, 
avarice is not among the number ef 
paſſionsꝰ the heart of man is apprehen: 
ſive of, becauſe their yoke is inconvenient 
to him. He finds, for example, in hatred 
7 — which diſpleaſes him; lie feols 
himſelf too much pteſtd by the inifati> 
I Ent 


n 
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ent defres of revenge. are much c- U © v4 


tated. by the tranſports and violence of an- 


ger; and, on that account, reſiſts his paſ- 


ſons; but he has an extreme uneaſineſs 


in defending himſelf from avarice, which 
- ts among the number of uſeful and agree» 


ſome advantages, which put their conditi- 
on on an equality with that of kings, and 
others, which ſeem to make it preferable. 


The condition of rich and opulent men 
appears nat to be inferior to that of kings, 


in this; that they are honoured and paid 
court to ; that they have every thing at 
with, and the extent. of their power is in- 


conceiveable: it is further advantageous, 
as-their-feliciey.i is pure and laſting, where- 


a2, that of ſovereigns is blended with cares, 
and oſten interrupted by melancholy acci- 


'_  demis; and alfo, becauſe a large fortune 
| 1 


dance than that of kings; fince, 
——— they are, they muſt neceſi 

ſarily have a thouſand cares and circum- 
1 Ahoy to Reer meaſures 


with 
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© vith other kings, and even ſometimes with 
their own ſubjects; ſo that one may ſay 
of - opulence, what a philoſopher ſaid of 
beauty, . it is the royalty of private 
« perſons;” and, what another faid of 
virtue, that it is a nn without "IF 


* jeftion.” 3 


I nave laid vitew: .my readers all the 20 
of riches, and the greatneſs of 
people's. attachment to them; to the end 
that it may . be underſtood, that .the Cy- 
nicks embraeed. poverty, and ſome other 
virtues which were not in uſe among the 
pagans, to deface, .by:the rumour of their 
actions, thoſe of other philoſophers, and 
to have a degree of excellence above them, 
equal to that which the philoſophers had 
with reſpect to other men, by the practice 
of ordinary virtues : their method of drei- 
ing, not only coarſe, but ſingular, diſcover- 
ed ſufficiently the i intention they bad, and 
that all they did, was only to make them- - 
ſelyes regarded by men; which veri- 
fies what Saint Cyrx 1an ſays, © that the 


«4 philo- 
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< phi TER e of view U 
« but only. the pride of it. +, 0 as +: 
% olige u Aus 5505 


Tun conterpe of riches, hich, Tas 


the Cynieks in ſueh vogue, was, then, bur f 
hypocriſy and vanity in thoſe who deſertett 7 
their fortunes, as CRArEs, who fold his 7 
patrimony, and diſtributed the money ge 0 
got for it mongſt the Thebans. In thoſe 8. 
that refuſed the preſents they were offered, 4 


*twas'#n ambition they entertaned of ap- 
pearing more lere in their morals, and 
more perfect than the moſt celebrated Phi- 
lolophers of that age. In other Cynicks, 
the contempt of riches was an amends they 
made themſelves for the wrong that they „ 
imagined fortune had done therh } or 
was a fort of addreſs, by which a man . 
Vays makes à virtue of a contempt for 
Wat he has not, nor can by any means 
obtain. *Tis not even going far enough, 
t Way, that the contempt of riches in them ** 
is Kescher virtuous ngr Gncere. I muſt we 
| cet add, that i it was not ſenſible ; for! is. 47 
7 i not | 
oli) | 238d 
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not good ſenſe, to deprive oneꝰs- ſolf of 
che ſweets and comforts of lte, t ae 
au aig Td ae gene 
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ON E hes ; ſometimes. at court, men, 
Who think that it will got be uſeleſs for 


them to keep a good table, and to have grand 
equipages ; that the delicacy and politeneſs 
-of their entertainments may attract all-rhe 


people of r merit and quality; that their ex 


travagance will reflect honour on them 


«$f 


court, and will mildly induce the king to 
confer on them onſiderable: gratuities, and 
to inveſt them with employments pra: 
; 5 pag to the (gh AB: hen 
ne e e 4. dads 
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ſuaded that they ſhall never keep . 
to which they are raiſed, —— 
longer than by moderation in 
Their reaſons are, that expence ſtands the 
greateſt part of the courtiers in no ſtead 


1 


but to ruin them ; that the court, jealous to 
hinder this expence from having any good 
effect, generally blames it or makes it a 
ſubject of raillery; and that thoſe who live 
m ay: are miſtaken if 8 * 
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their favours, which they fear rodiftribute 
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1 which induces miniſters and la- 
vourites to be moderate in their expences 0 
which is, that, having a thorough Know- 
1 of the jentiments of men, they know 
chat their promotion offends them; and 
that cherefure they ſhould not rats them 


by Eee of their * ; that 
tis 
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which they — a gere tothe reſt of 


nan to inſult all thoſe who: are not in favour 


With them. They know likewiſe, that 
when he court is ill diſpoſed in favour of 

e, they loſe na time to prejudice 
bien W chat all their care 


and their ſtudy i is to avoid pomp and pride, 


for fear of exciting envy; ſo that their mo- 
Aer ation is A ſort of 85 i * ry for a for- 
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avarice diſguiſed and covered with the pre- 


it is an avarice adorned with modeſty: 
tor the vanity of man is ſo great, that he 


is not content with concealing his vices ; 
he even laboursto adpen. ee 


e pride, -which makes 


5 them 
%. 


ſore of -infolence, 


Dopa Arion, i in 1 = TIT: is an 


Fence. of modeſty ; one might even ſay, 
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argument to prove, it is not the dead thar 
people lament, even when deeply con- 
cerned at their loſs. I muſt only beg per- 
ſons of underſtanding to conſult themſelves, 
to ſound their inclinations, and to endea- 
- your to diſcover the eſſential cauſes of their 
grief.” They will ſoon obſerve, 1 am con- 
*Hdent, that it is not the death of their 
friends, but what they loſe by their death, 
that makes them lament; and that, the 
ſame intereſt which cauſes their affſiction, 
When the hail has deſtroyed their corn and 
ni vineyards, or when a fire has burned their 
boutes; the famejintereſt, Ifay, is the oc- 


T b caſion ; 
4 | . . 


4 
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caſion that they are affected with the loſs 
of a man, whoſe friendſhip was agreeable, 
honourable, or uſeful to them: A great 
lotd ſupports us in the world; a miniſter 
loads our family with favours; a private 
perſon, by the agreeableneſs of his perſon, 
and by the fidelity of his friendſhip, was 
the ſole happineſs we had in life: we loſe 
them, and we lament them, not through loſs 
of them, but of our pleaſures and profits : 
3 mn uy! be without _ dif- 


- 


* 


x8 is * N more re difſculey » we can 
conceive, chat people acquire yanity from 
affliction: there are, however, . perſons 
who affect an exceſs of grief at the death 
_ of: their friends, to make themſelves re- 
marlcable, and more * che reſt 
of mank ind. | | 


5 7 


| Tazn E is 4 fort of people, who 
make an a 


ppearance of being grieved and 
9 at the death of theit friends, that 


| I 8 others | 
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compalſionate to o chem, and 
ſympachize in cher troubles. 0 


: 5 hag'4 9 29911 


7 Mort, whe. 8 which — e. the 


2 ſource, are thoſe, which: weakneſs 


8 


cauſes women to ſhed on all occaſions: for, 


matters of buſineſs, and their ſtrongeſt ar · 


mour in thoſe of neceſſity, it ſeems that 


they are hiredto lament all the accidents af 


life, even of ſubjects to which they are in- 
different, provided they are witneſſes of 


them : It is true, their tears ſoon dry up, 
at leaſt commonly. This I ſay, becauſe 


there are ſome heroines in affliction, who, 
at the death of their huſbands, form a de- 
fign of rendering their grief endleſs, in 
order to ſignalize- themſelves + Beſides, 
they take this reſolution, to inform the world, 
that their huſbands were uncommonly a- 
miable, and that themſelves only were be- 


loved by them; and to give a great idea of 


the happineſs they have loft : But the moſt 
uſual cauſe -of the greatneſs: and continu- 


ance of their grief, is, that they ſee them- 
ſelves 


- 


belides that tears are their eloquence in 
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ſelves fallen from the rank which they 
Dn and ma per yy were a 
* 5 5 br; 1s | 
ORR Miao: and intereſt; are 
* the grand ſources of tears. Imitation cau- 
ſes many people to cry on afflicting and 
grievous occaſions, becauſe men have a na- 
tural inclination| to copy one after another, 
which leads them on to do perpetually 
what they ſee others do; and, as from in- 
fancy they have obſerved people affected 
at the death of relations and of friends, 
ſo as to occaſion tears, they ſigh and weep 
. when they loſe them, thro? the ſame deſire 
of imitation that makes them ſing or dance 
when their relations or children marry. | 
3 99 25 FF 
eee bis + Saubere ſhare 
zn the affliction of the ambitious women 
ve have juſt mentioned; for they take it 
into their heads, that it is fine to equal the 
continuance of their afflictions to that of 
their life, and chooſe this ſad and fatiguing 


method of acquiring reputation. 
* | 
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Ix ſhort, intereſt is the cauſe of all 
great, lively and ſenſible afflictions. Theſe 
are different in all reſpects from the griets 
of imitation and oſtentation; eſpecially in 
this one particular: in griefs of imitation and 
oſtentation, a man forces himſelf to appeat 
more affected than in reality he is; where- 
as in afflictions cauſed. by intereſt, what a 
1 oy " 7 leſs than _ he 


| n as chest three * of Pl 
flictions may be in other reſpects, they 
have, however, this in common among 
them, that they are all falſe and deceitful : 
for thoſe who are afflicted thro* imitation 
and oſtentation deceive others, and: thoſe 
who are afflicted thro' intereſt deceive them- 
- ſelves, ſince, thinking to lament their be- 
nefactors, they lament the ſituation to 
which they are reduced by their death. 
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H E inclination we have of diſſem- 
1 bling. is the cauſe of there being 
two ſorts of men: The firſt are thoſe, who, 
in order to introduce themſelves into the 
good graces of all the people with whom 
they live, give them continual” proofs of 
their goodneſs, generoſity and friendſhip: 
others aim ar eſtabliſhing themſelves in the 
eyes of the world, by expoſing their good 
qualities to view, or in makiag people 
A not only that they have no bad 
10 14 ones, 


ones, but even that, whilſt the inſide of 
other men is agitated by paſſions, their's 
| ue unruffled. In this laſt rank are 
thoſe” graye men, thoſe | 
conſtrained men, who, abandoning — 
ſelves in private to the moſt baſe and 
and ſhameful paſſions, appear in public 
. with a ſage and ſerious; air, conſider what 
they are about, and weigh all their 
thoughts, to make the world imagine, that 
all the motions of their ſoul are as regular 
as thoſe of their body, and that their out- 
ſide 18 a repreſentation of their inſide. 


Ius gravity, which this ſort of people 
ſeem to hang out as a badge of virtue, is 
ſo apparently falſe and. affected, that, a- 
wons the oY. that . practiſe it, when we 
reit pins +: EIA are the ſame. as o- 
ther men's, and that their gravity is but 
a ſerious cheat, and a mere pedantry; but 
ed from gravity, which is the natural air 


nnn. as e us reflection 
on 


ed of their lives, we ſee © 
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on the outſide of man, tis neceſſary to 
_ conſider, that the wiſe man keeps a certain 

© meaſure in all his actions; and that there 
is in all his words, his carriage, his geſ- 
tures, and his ſteps, an ans. Tu . 


chat of muſick. 


To eld auth it is tarot to con- 
Ant that the harmony of ſongs does not 
conſiſt in their ſlowneſs or quickneſs, nor 
in the exact mixture of the one and the 
other, but in their proper diſtribution, 
which derives it's choice and rules from 


4 # 


| "their nature; from thence it comes to paſs, 


chat ſad and mournful ſongs are full of lan- 
guiſhments and lengthenings of the voice, 
- whereas the voice flies quick in briſte ſongs, 
and hurries on with rapidity. It is the 
ſame with reſpect to the harmony of the 
| Worde and actions of a wiſe man: it is 
not formed from their ſlowneſs, nor from 
their ſwiftneſs, nor from a modification of 
theſe two qualities; it ſprings: from a ju- 
dicious uſe which he makes of both, ac- 
cording to the ſubjects which occaſion him. 
to act or ſpeak : ſo that there are ſome oc- 
5 15 caſions 
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 caſions where his words. are n and 
. Now, and others where they are violent 
and flippant : and, altho' it is impoſſible 
to mark the divers degrees of ſloth and 
quickneſs that all the different diſcourſes 
and different actions require, one may ne- 
vertheleſs obſerve, that the wiſe man, who 

| diſtinguiſhes and judges all, as Saint Paul. 

ſays, has an exquiſite feeling, which makes 

- him, perceive every thing that is too flow 
"2 3 his ſteps, * and his 


| Ir is eaſy to conclude co have 
juſt-ſaid, that gravity is not an affected dul- 
neſs ; and that the wiſe man, of whatever 
age, condition or profeſſion he is, need ne- 
ver count his words, nor proceed accord- 
ing to computed ſteps: We may from 
hence alſo conclude, that the gravity of ma- 
giſtrates is a continual deceit and hypocri- 
fy: for, as it is uſually met with in men 
corrupted by the vices of the body and the 
ſoul, their outward compoſure is but a de- 


| Sehen 2.) ee and ow! Way + teſtify 
: - falſely, 
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falſely, by their grave air, by their looks, 
2 by their method of making 1 it ĩimagin- 
ed, Os nic are nd, in their man 
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„ a. ami mould be as erue in his 


1 words; and, as it is his 
duty never to ſay what is contrary to his 
thoughts, it is likewiſe his duty, never to 


«x not aſhamed,” * fays 6-24 6 to af⸗ 
< fe the gravity of old men, andto fol. 


<« low the vices of youth. Thoſe men, 
lays Saint GREGORY, ** whoſe actions and 


e appearancesare all concerted, are uſurpers 
<« of a good reputation; and one may ſay, 
1 chat it is i in them that vice dares to take 


T the honeſt appearance of virtue, laudem 


, 4 C 1 


te rapit alienæ, & innocentiæ boneſtate 


40 | veſtit. *Twas for that reaſon, that 
gravity. has diſpleaſed ſo many ſolid * 
ſophers. The manners of a wiſe man,” 
ſays Cicero, ©* (OP to be * and na- 


1 6 tural.” . 
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Wi may ſee alſo, when we make a 
* ſerutiny, be the thing ever ſo trifling, 
that the moſt uſual cauſe of gravity, is, an 
exceſſive value we ſet on the eſteem and 
reſpect of men, and, an immoderate deſire 
of receiving Honours, which 'makes all 
thoſe who have any prerogative of 
merit, of knowlege, or of authority, de- 
ſire to be reverenced, in all places, and at 
all times, by the world; and becauſe their 
qualities are not always known, they ſmug 
tbemſelves, and affect a grave air, as it 
were, to advertiſe thoſe who are unacquaint- 
ed with them, that they ſhould humble 
themſelves in Their 9 pnenl FY 


: * + 
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Fly Man think to „e b he 0 
fron fortune ; that is the reaſon that fa- 
vourites, thoſe who fill the higheſt poſt 
have generally a method of proceeding, 
which'marks theit promotion; in a word, 

one does not wear the ſame countenance 

when in favour and when in diſgrace, in 

55 and in bad n in opulence and 


* * 
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Tuxxx are not even any magiltrates,. 
who only hold their office during the ſpace 
of a year, that have not a different air 
whilſt they are inveſted with the commiſſi- 
on; from what they had before, of have af- 
ter they are diſcharged; pride making 
them take een becauſe it cannot ſuf- 
ver an en any pre- emi — 4 


wine to men, ONE removing the ſuſpicion 
one might have of the diſſoluteneſs of their 
lives; as a prudiſh and reſerved air ſerves 


cerrain women ro concrat their intrigues 


Tanz is à third ſort of grave men, 
who employ their gravity to perfuade the 
world, they are men of great ſenſe, pene- 
tration, and capacity: theſe forts of gen- 
try aim at being efteemed ; and, as they 
ſee they have neither wit nor learning, they 
have recourſe to artifice z they appear in 
company with all the ſeriouſneſs and gravi- 
: ty 
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acoring Ry: or incapacity of 
nor on — — when they are 
—_—_— in-their preſence, men make, 2 at 


— a fow words, v | 


themſelves in ſuch an o 
not to be underſtood. 
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IF eee of 6 


baughty and violent ſelf- love, and that 
this love renders him paſſionate and inhu- 


man, we ſhould not be deceived by the ap- 


tranſ- 


——— ders de be — 


pre either ſpeak ä or elſe — | 


parent mildneſs of 'a man who is never 


von adn a. >. 
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_ tranſported by rage, becauſe the world 
would judge of him as of a lion, which 
we believe to be furious and cruel, notwith- ' 
ſtanding he does not hurt his keeper. We 
ſhould not then declare, as it is cuſtomary 
at preſent, that this man is mild · and peace. 
able; but ſhould be contented to ſay, that 
he is tamed: but what is it that has the 
power to tame man ? Tis moſt commonly 
the favour one does hi 
ene to receive. 


o . ie Oplnivens ker were; 
that the favourites of kings and princes, 
and all the domeſtieks which are particular- 

ly beloved by their maſters, endure their 

bad tempers, and ſometimes even their re- 
buffs, with an extreme mildneſs : and what 
proves that this gentleneſs is a reſtraint to 
their natural inclinations is, that, whilſt 
they appear fo gentle to thoſe on whom 
their fortune depends, they break out a- 
gainſt the reſt of the world, and are as 
Kar: lion RIP we have compared, who on- 
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' woverns his ferocity in fav 
mn 


1 


r. MIS — * alfoFroth 


the-fear of i confuſion; for pride, which 
gives a man a continual defire to render 


himſelf maſter of others, makes him much 
aſhamed, whenever any one ſees him tran- 
{ported with anger, and when he appears 
not to be N himſ elf. 

n ſometimes bora v vanity and 
re violent 
paon, which maſters the — part of 
mankind. This ſort of Pride is generally 


1 7 . 


ieee who pique themſelves on 
moderatior 0 Rte rg ew 


Tis, 


MI bugs, in ſome people, is a defire 
of making themſelves beloved _ by the 
world, and particularly by thoſe with whom 
they are anywiſe connected: for there are 
virtues, as bravery, generoſity and mag- 


nanimity, which gain us a good reception 
ii 


- 


met with in magiſtrates, 'in- philoſophers, ; 
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their eſteem 3- and others, as goodneſs and 
gentleneſs, which open us a road to their 


CNEL ann. 0 


3 Ton ow piacdwates u nn 
obliges many people 8 a ſtate of 
mmmh ir ardent and im- 
petuous humour, and to imitate the man- 
ure, mild and moderate people; becauſe 
they do not ſee a better method of pre- 
ſerving peace in their families, than by 
contributing all they can on their ſide, and 
inſtructing their wives, their children, ** 
TI rn OY WY: 
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Aar in diſputes is a ſeeret deſire of 
_ Overcoming thoſe with whom we differ ; 
it is the effect of experience which we 
have, that the heat of controverſy hurts 
the judgment, which makes us endeavour 
to reſtrain from violence, to the end that, 
being in full poſſeſſion of our 'reaſon;” we 
may be the better able ro expreſs ourſelves 


OR IN WEAR and that our opi- 
nions 
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[ns may prev. -Iinchelame hen 


whom — * | bene an Athol cool- 
-neſs, like to that which brave — 
ON when 3 fight. duels. p< Wn 


N tees of fovereigns,who,. be- 
5 able immediately to puniſh, ei . 


| - +exile, or priſon, thaſe, who have ſwerved 


from their. proper - obedience, bear with- 
out emotion their indiſcretion and their in- 
1 me 2 them but a politic müldnef 
wats e eee n tor) 
9 7 Taras 3 a 1 ; 
chit ern not make thoſe poſſeſſed of it 


˙ſo inſenſible to injuries, but that they con- 


ceiye an averſion for thoſe who have done 
them, and deſire, to revenge themſelves; 
ſoſthat they have the animoſity and malig- 


nity of anger, tho' not its impetuoſity. | 


What makes this appear evident; is, that 


"Om 
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whoſe: anger never breaks forth with vio- 
retorting bitter expreſſions on thoſe: who 
offend or diſpleaſe them, nor to ſlip the 
leaſt opportunĩty of revenging themſelves 
on thoſe who have given any affront; ſo 
that all natural mildneſs can do, is . 
the exteriot part of man placid and ſe- 
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f 1 complaiſance appears ſo oppo- 
kite to the inclinations. of ſelf- love, that it 
ſeems to ſacrifice ir every moment, it ne- 
vertheleſs ſerves it faithfully, and is much 
more uſeful to it, than the fineſt talents, or 
{ads moſt excellent i | 

33 80 8 1 24 Ft 5: | SOS 
| ru! in truth n common and. very 

bares, Fore 9 one 
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ene which. is very proper 10 gain fucceſy: 
n eee eee eee 
able 10 ſhort, tis a ſnare which all the 
world perceives, but which the fineſt and 
ae OTE oy men are unable to eſcape. 


FE 


AI comp ce an the great, in 
not oppoſing their wills, and in following. 
them on all occaſions, and imitating them 
in all their faſhions, is a flattery of action 
much more delicate and agreeable than 


 that-of - worde: ßor cheſe, who conform 


themſelves in every thing to their will, 


ſeem to tell them inceſſantly that 8. 20 are” 


right in all they do... 


Tuts ſort of com 1plailane 
very great effect; for it enters into the very 


Wees N _— and at all times. 1 
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Menus is an e ee een 


Wee I call it ſo, becauſe it makes 
a man approve the ſentiment of thoſe whom 
* would pleaſe, even before they have 


20 declared 


/ cc ac i a io kd... oo X..£4: 


< ohn is time a 


intentions of ſelf-love, which are to pleaſe 
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declared it ; this fort of complaiſance is 
only met wich in old couttiers of a pene- 
2 right underſtanding: for the 
crration and juſineſs of their underſtand- 
Ly joined ro:their'experiende, make them 
know, to what a prince, a favourite, or mi- 
niſter, is {inclined ; ſo that they propoſe 
the meaſure which they conjecture chey are 
about to take, which pleaſes them much 
more than all the praiſes that would be giv- 
en after they had eee their opinion. 
This crafty complaiſance is of ſo great 2 
value and of ſuch great utility, that when 
it is in its utmoſt perfection, tis alone ſuf- 
ficient to compleat a courtier, e 60 
his fortune higher than bis xpe 

£ N ter Wu 1 11 


Twin is 0 Adi wiki 
very diſpleaſing, whieh makes thoſe that 
arc-pollef ed of it approve all ſorts of peo- 
ple, and excuſe the moſt faulty proceed- 
ings and actions: theſe: ſort of complai- 
ſant folks fignalize - themſelves when they 
peak of their friends; for they will never 
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r 


eſteem, to be deficient i in any one quality | 
not neceſſary 


not even in thoſe which ar 
for 8 be- are even not 


becom. W , ler nee 
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. Tran is 4 certain wicked and criminal 


— on hom they depend, that they 
approve of all they do, and are always 
40 Edo what they deſire; with this 


difference however, that ſome of them o- 


bey the will of their friends, of their maſ- 
ters, and of their ſuperiors,” becauſe they 


have not power to reſiſt them; whereas o- 


hers labour to do themſelves all the vio- 
and inuſtice that is poſſible : to be 
ved 3 and - ſacrifice their mg regen 
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ho can do them any ſervice, d W 
whou they expect to receive it. 


TI'S 


n es fort of pea im- 


portunate complaiſance, which one ſees in 


certain people, who, being attached to a 


great lord, follow him like his ſhadow; 


and are continually -prying to anode — x 


he would be at, in order to prevent him 


and deprive him of the liberty of doing it, 
tho' it was but to take up a book which 


lay under his hand, and to find out a par- 
1 K ee 
3 25 
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Wenn! is an 1 fort of . — 


people, who preſerve their dignity, and 
who have not always complaiſance: which 
ſometimes happens fromthis, that the heart; 


that:they ſhould humble themſelves; and 
that, on every accafion, they ſhould conftrain 
themſelves, and betray their ſentiments; 
but what makes this happen much oftner 
is, that their cunning enables them to per- 
ceive that complaiſance loſes in general 


all 


not being entirely ſubjected, cannot conſent 
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all its merit, or at leaſt has not ſo great 
an effect, as ſoon as it ia discopered: and 
1 if it ap- 
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— -00- make their nouns dey. aharge 
themſelves with the moſt trifling commilſi- 
ons that: miniſters give them, and often per- 
form at their houſes, the office of valets 
and ſervants: this complaiſance, which 
ſhould only draw oontempt on thoſe who 
thus debaſe themſelves, is, nevertheleſs, not 
always uſeleſs : for, however deſpiſed: they 
may be by miniſters and favourites, they 
agua a to receive — * e 
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"Ia eaſy to tee, by all that has been faid, 

that intereſt is the ſoul of comp! aiſance; 

that it diſpoſes of man ſo abſolutely, that, 
however haughty and proud he is, it makes 
bim a baſe adorer and a ſubſervient ſlave to 
all thoſe who are n of great _ 
"ian. | 


Aris certain, thay it 1 be man uſual 
/cauke of complaiſance : yet, it is not the 
only one; for, there are complaiſant peo- 
ple who have no other. intention than to be 
re and loved by the ſocieties to 
8 Wed! they belong; and others, who are ſo 
but to follow their natural . propenſity and 
. inclination. This laſt ſort of complaiſance 
is the moſt regular and moſt laſting : the 
others. follow whatever changes happen in 
chen a or . * e 
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OF AFFAB 11 r *. 
TE virtue hich ideen deine 
ud great men to be good, honeſt, and 
humane, and which — ſo well their ; 
<<ivility, that it may be conſiſtent with | 
their dignity ; this virtue, 1 ay, to which 
people give the name of affability, is the 
moſt powerful charm we can make uſe of 
to gain the Wood will of every one, eſpe- 
cially where it is in perfection: for they 
not only give a free acceſs to thoſe who 
come to requeſt their protection, but even 
anticipate their petitions, and ſpare them 
the ſhame which accompanies the neceſ 
of making them ; they even eſpimſviztiir 
_ Intereſts, and think of every thing which 
(wy be ſerviceable to them. 
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Ir is true, that affability i is a charm, 
e force of which is very difficult to be 
| reliſted ; 
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reliſted; but it is equally certain, that the 
- uſe one makes of it, ſnews that it is not a 
true virtue: for the great mer who prac- 
d tiſeii innocently, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, leſscriminally, only practiſe it throꝰ 
pride; that is to fay, in order to have a | 
greatlevee, which they look on as a pomp- 
ous mark of their great credit, or birth, 
The leaſt criminal ſort of affability, I ſay, 
is that of thoſe great lords, who only ſtu- 
dy to draw people to their houſes, to faris- 
Fy their vanity * becauſe the greateſt part 
of them make this virtue ſubſervient to the 
projects of their ambition; z and theſe, 


with reſpect to the court in Agr, are 
ſio in a much higher degree to thoſe who 
have good places there, and who can be 
af ſervice to them in obtaining the great 
employments and Poſts, at which they 


aim. * 


Bur affability i is not barely vain and a am- 


bitious; it is alſo artful and malicious; 


ſuch was the affability of ABSALOM., That 


8 not only apprizes us of the ma- 
K 2 "7 
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lignity of this artful virtue, butalſ makes 
us abſerve, that it is particularly devoted 
to the deſigns of uſurpers and factious 
people: and, that it is \ jp ee met 
with in the chiefs of parties: for, beſides 
that it is. only by the grratneſs of their aſ- 
Lduity they can keep their friends and par- 
tizans, who are often tempted and often 
braught over by the endeavours. of the op- 
ſite party, it is alſo impoſſible for them to 
ſucceed but by the public favour: ſo. that 
they muſt take. notice of every one, they 
muſt keep, open . bouſg, and _ receive every | 
ane civilly, ; and after they have ſpent the 

night in ſecuring their friends by all means 

and methods, "they muſt employ the day in 

careſſing the miſerable incendiaries, who 
have gained themſelves credit, and become 
conſiderable among the people: and this 
was what made Pixpar ſay, that the life 
of partizans was an honourable fatigue. 


Tur affability of perſans of quality, who 
have no merit, is a baſeneſs of ſoul, and an 


incapacity for {heir ranks... | Fg 
cat wil. 0. ehe {10 201 $11 agen. 
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OE GENEROSITY. 12 


WE have in | arheral fo great a regard 
and admiration for thoſe who make a * 
in the world by their generoſity, that, 

ſeems, there are public vows offered up r 
their proſperity and ſucceſs: but it muſt be 
allowed, that if great lords, and all thoſe 
in general who are reputed to have gene- 
rous ſouls, were ſuch as report repreſents 
them, we could not but eſteem, them very 
much; withour doing. them &xeat injuf- 


Y WI may ſee; OT UTR! that they are ve- 
ry different from what people imagine them 
to be, if we but take the trouble to remark 

that they lament the ſmalleſt expence in 
their own houſe, even whilſt they are quite 
laviſh in the eyes of the world; that they 
refuſe neceſſaries to their relations, at the 
time they are ſuperſſuous in their gifts to o- 
thers; and chat they withhold the wages 

| 7 and 


with all the other virtues. Beſides, the ge · 


A which animates them, is a ſpirit of vanity; 
| which makes them always find money e- 
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n * 
* 


and ſalaries of their ſervants, whilſt they 


are extravagantly generous to ſtrangers, 
This is the ſtrongeſt proof poſſible, to ſhew 
that the liderality which makes fo many 
people eſteemed, is not virtuous ;, and the 
force of this proof conſiſts in this, that the 
characteriſtic of a true virtue is, to agree 


nerolity of thoſe whoſe purſe is always o- 
pen to their friends, and whe pique them- 


ſelves on keeping nothing from them, is 


apparently contrary to juſtice ; becauſe. ix 
is well known, that, whilſt they make theſe 


voluntary benefactions, and do not let ſlip 
any opportunity of expending their money, 


they never think all this time of diſcharg- 


ig their debts; and, belides, they often give 


to one hat the) have borrowed, and what 
they have even e deen g a 
thers. 422 1: 


Tauts — 9 ons alſo, that hk e ſpiric 


pough to cut a figure, tho* they never care 
; A, to 
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| 6g recqmpeaſys domeſtic grown old in the 


chant 10 has ſupplied them * has, 
money, or a. wee whom a Rare. 
wiged. 1 * 5 PS. 
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Tursk men, celebrated for their liberali- 
ty, are then but honourable violàtors of 
juſtice: There are two ſorts. of them; 
the firſt are thoſe, who ruin themſelves by 
their extravagances, and who rob their 
children of what: they give ta ſtrangers ; 
the ſecond are governors of provinces, and 
ſuch like, who; draw from the public the 
means of enriching particulars; and the 
chiefs of parties, who, to gratify the ir 
friends, and to have where with tu purchaſe 
popular. ——_; E. thoſe *. are nab 


Unis tho! a all bear a alas to 
each other in this, that they offend. the juſe 
ice due to themſelves, or due to others, 
yet tha motives which offer themſelves are 
out ditterent; for, as we have juſt re. 


K 4 ; marked, 
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marked, there'is one ſett of them, whoſe 
© liberality is entirely vain, and this is the 
moſt uſual ſpecies of liberality ; another, 
whoſe liberality is vain and politic; and a 
third, whoſe * is entirely po- 
1 8 | ; 


Tu ſecond proof of the falfity of libe- 
exlicy 1 is, that when a man propoſes to him- 
elf any expence or bounty, in order to ap- 
; pear liberal, his avarice oppoſes his vanity, 
and reſiſts it with all its force; and, altho* 
this combat is concealed in his heart, it is 
2 by * it proguces. | | tho! 
-- InfaR, ni and KM 
has had a ſett of people of equal rank at 
his houſe, after giving orders that 
. ſhould be wanting which was neceſſary to 
compleat an elegant and faſhionable dinner, 
accounting the next day with the honſc- 
pros” diſputing with him the price of all 
the victuals, and teſtifying by his anger, his 
rm and ſometimes b his repent- 


m_ * he has a magnificent only 
. becauſe 
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- becauſe ambition overcame his avaricez and 
chat a liberal man is, to define him properly, 


a aner to his vanity. 


| ArFICTATION i is a third ho that libe- 
rality is not a ſincere virtue. 


Tur fourth proof is, that thoſe who 
are eſteemed for their liberality, perform 
all their generous actions publicly. From 
thence it comes to paſs, that they are more 


or leſs liberal, according as the opportuni- 
ties they have of behaving ſo are more 


. or leſs apparent to the eyes of the world; 

and that they are not ſo at all, where the 

opportunities are obſcure and unknown; 

and when they have no credible witneſſes of 
cir liberality. 


PLay is. a fifth proof, that man is not 
truly liberal; for, when his paſſion for 
play has diſconcerted him, and rendered 
him unablego uſe that artifice by which he 
conceals his faults, the hopes of gain af- 
fect him ſo ſtrongly, that, if he is in luck, 
K 5 his 


the nature of the wants; and they 
gratify thoſe who are rich, and omit thoſe, 
to whom a Kindneſs beſtowed in proper 
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his joy appears in his face; and; if he 


Joſes, one may fee that he bears the loſs 


with vaſt uncaſineſs: fo that this ſame man, 
who ſeems tothrow his money away by his 


profuſion, with pain ſuffers it to be taken 


from him at play, and ſhews that he ef- 
teems and loves in his ſoul the money he 


abe ne on deſpiſing. | 


Tax ſixth. . is, un ant who 
paſs for liberal, never obſerve the order of 
reaſon in the diſtribution of their gifts : 
for they often beſtow bounties on thoſe 
who neither want nor deſerve them; nor 
do they take the leaſt pains to proportion to 
even 


time ould be an L incredible aner. i 


TO abr falle kberalty . n 
firong one; as, 0n'the contrary, * n 


fallible one of a man's being truly liberal, 


if he obſerves reaſon and equity in his li- 


F if rr thoſe objefts where 
merit 
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merit and bad fortune meet, and if he gives 
his money to widows oppreſſed with large 
families, or people whoſe lands are ſeized 
for trifling ſums, that they may be 3 
to pay their creditors. 


Ws prove in the laſt place, that man is 
not liberal; becauſe there is not one that 
is not avaricious : and the reaſon of this is, 
that all the paſſions are in ſome degree in 
the heart of -man, and avarice conſequent- 

iy has a dae there amongſt the reſt, 


1 1 have Gaid explains this obſcure 
ſaying of PLaTo, te that the virtue of men 
is but an exchange for this definition” 
agrees perfectly with liberalizy ; ſince that 
which is generally practiſed is but an ex- 
change of money for glory, or money for 
money, as one ſees in thoſe, who ſquande? 
away their money in the preſence of prin- 
ces and miniſters, to oblige them gentecl- 
ly. to reſtore 1t to them, i in penſions, places, 
or employments ; ſince in thoſe men, ſo- 
vereignly ambitious, who buy the votes of 


the people to gain empire, tis an exchange 
Ks. of 


% THE Ar or 
of money for dominion z and that the 1 


os berality of lovers, who ſpend their fortunes 


in pꝛeſents, and other fooliſh expences, is, 


but an exchange W make with the bau 1 


| tha 


OF MERCY. 


N 
T. 0 us 1 1 with 
merey, we ſhould not conſider the Iuſtre it 
receives from the contraſt it bears to cruel- 
ty, nor regard it as it is in the thoughts 
and ſentiments of thofe to whom it is fa- 
vourable, nor judge of it by its appear- 
ance (for it is of the number of glittering 
Virtues). We muſt ſee what it is im itſelf, 
and weigh well the cauſes that produce it, 
which Dy reafon to doubt its 8 a 


Tun 
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Tun firſt is, that the princes, whole 
clemency theſe hiſtorians extol by. their 
Praiſes, only practiſed them an certain oc- 
caſions, or during ſome particular time; 
whereas true virtue is equal, it's reign in 
man is not that of a few days, or ſtill leſs 
of afew hours; and, as five. or ſix fine 
days do not make Ti and tis neceſſarx 
to have a conſiderable number of them, 
<« in the ſame manner,” Jays ARISTOTLE, 
there muſt be a long train of -virtuous 
« actions to make a virtuous man. Tis 

this evenneſs which is the characteriſtic of 
true virtue; and this is an equality not 
to be found in the clemency of Jurius 
Czsar, of AvcvsTvs, and ALEXANDER; 
not one of them having been merciful with 
perſeverance, that is, on all occalions 
where it was proper to be fo. . 


Tux ſecond proof, while! gives a more 
clear inſight into the falſity of human cle- 
mency, ariſes from this, that we fee it in 
conjunction with cruelty in thoſe perſons 
we © have * z which is an invincible ar- 

gument 


* Arm INT 4 of Fi 


ument that, whilſt th did "Rp merci- - 
fot acts, they had not the inclinations and 
ſentiments of merey, and that they had 
not in "their ſouls that eſs, * which 
makes men always incline to mildneſs and 
de: for that ſort of goodneſs is in- 
compatible with ſeverity. * What !” (per- 
haps it may be ſaid) © are the acts of cre 
Ley, committed by thoſe renowned men, 
« infallible proofs that they have never 
been merciful ? Might they not have 
been ſo, and after have become cruel ?” 
This is the argument of PLuTARCH, of 
QuixTps CunTivs, and the greater part 
of the hiſtorians, who, after having attri- 
buted certain virtues to thoſe whoſe biary 
they were writing, upon the authority of 
ſome actions apparently virtuous, and af- 
teerwards finding them to be ſubject to vie, 
ces oppoſite to thoſe virtues for which they 
have celebrated them, perſuade themſelves, 
and aſſert to the world, that thoſe vices a- 
* from a change in their manners, 3 
MHA r were not now | ko chem. 
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' Ir I valued my own private opinion a8 
any thing, I ſhould ſay, that it is a miſtake 
to think that there are men, who, being 
naturally mild, become cruel ; and others, 
who, being born cruel, become mild and 
gentle, becauſe our inclinations are ſo at- 
tached to our conſtitution, that it is as im- 
poſſible to change the one as the other; it 
is true, that the conſtitution changes in 
ſome reſpects; and, when the blood is 
chilled, a man is not fo fiery as he was in the 
ardour and heat of youth : but that the 
change is great enough to deſtroy our in- 
Clinations entirely, and that the coldneſs 
of the blood extinguiſhes our ruling paſſi- 
ons, is what I have never known; but, 
on the contrary, I have ſeen people, at the 
age of eighty years, ſome of whom were 
choleric and violent, others liars, artful, 
and ill-deſigning, as much as they were at 
twenty-five or thirty: I have even obſerved. 
that, though the fear of being turned into 
ridicule is ſo powerful over all men who 
have any ſenſe or feeling, yet we cannot 


but ſee men of ſpirit, who in a very ad- 
| vanced 
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vanced age, at a time of life h one is 
deprived of all the powers of pleaſing, 
3 gallantry. 
In a word, it ſeems to me, that there is 
neither age, nor exhortation, nor promiſes, 
nor menaces, nor chaſtiſement, powerful 
enough to correct our bad inclinations 
ben they are naturally imbibed ; and they 
triumph over every thing, even over na- 
ture itſelf. The clemency of kings, whoſe 
reign is not tyrannical, is ſometimes a po- 
Kley, and a method they make uſe of to 

gain the hearts of their ſubjects, and eſpe- 
cially of ſuch of theirnobles as have qualities 
which make them dreaded ; for they hope 
to prevent them by this means from mak- 
ing cabals at court, and troubling their 
ſtares by forming leagues and parties, and 
from conſpiring againſt their perſon; 
which they hope with ſufficient appear- 
ance of reaſon, becauſe it is not common 
to conceive ſuch perfidious and wicked de- 


| bens againſt a king whom we love. 
Tu 


Tus good busen which is found in 
 fovereigns i is likewiſe a frequent cauſe. of 
their clemency, whether that good humour 
proceeds. from the poſition of their body, 
or the good news they have heard, or ſome 
ſecret ſatisfaction of their deſires and paſ- 
ſions ; for every time that a-man is/perfect- 
ly content, he has an inclination to content 
others,, and to grant them what they wiſh, 
ad what ny . with zeal. 1 


Turn; are Ke likewiſe, where the 
clemency of kings is but a vain oſlentati- 
on of their ſovereign power; for, as no- 
thing ſo much flatters the pride of man as 
_ : Elevation, ſo nothing is ſo pleaſing. to 

his vanity as that which preſents it to 
him, and makes it apparent to others; 
beſides, mercy ſhews that: ſovereigns are 
above the law, and that they have not on · 


* 
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5 Wurd merey i common in a a prince, 
far from being a virtue, it is in him an ex- 
tinguſhment of all the royal virtues; tis 
even a quality ſo prejudicial to ſtares, 
that it is almoſt” always the cauſe of their 
zuin ; tis an ignorance of the utility and 
neceſſity! of juſtice, without which,” 


tays Saint” Avevsr 1x8;"4 repoblics and 


empires are great ſocieties of robbers.” 


Tis a falſe and ill-defigned goodneſs, . 
tis a cruel mildneſs, and a vicious indif- 


ference for good order and the public 


89 
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Shanda of ſovereigns; the firſt is, the 
power we have over their minds: 


agreeable to him, or 


ſome perſon that is 


| — fo that, * a deſire of plea- 
ſing 


* n 


Tuxkk are many other cauſes for the 


for 
there is ſcarce one of them to be found 
who does not devote his affections to 


ſome perſon has hot che uf- | 


* 
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ſing them they love, they are always _ 
EY to np with their pay 

bn s 16 a ſecond! tab of the c 
mency of ſovereigns, which is ſcarce leſs 
powerful than the firſt, as it proceeds 
from this, that, among the great privi- 
leges which make their condition in life 
envied, they have this misfortune,” that as 
in the diſtribution of favours, of places, 
and employments, they ſeem to be maſ- 
ters, tis very neceſſary they ſhould be al- 
ways ſo ; the reaſon of which is, that, as 
ſoon as he is about to diſpoſe of a go- 
vernment or do a favour, a king is at- 
tacked by all thoſe who have a Hare in 
his good graces and confidence, and he 
has nothing but that to defend himſelf; 
ſo that how is it poſſible for him to reſiſt 
ſo many fit and proper perſons ? What 
can he do, when a man attacks him io 
many different ways, and when he lays 
the ſame thing before him in ſo many va- 
ä rious 


6 
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nous manners? is it in eee 3 
giving it? That is not poſſible at leaſt 1 
In general Which is the reaſon that a FB: 
' courtier, - who has any affair of conſe- 

quence, . makes it his firſt care to en- 
e aun in his favour. 1 
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1 is dhe third: e of 
Ss clemency of kings; and it ſome- 
times forces from them a forgiveneſs 
of crimes. An afflicted father throws him · 
felf at the ſovereign's feet, and con- 
jures him to pity. his grief, and par- 
don his- only ſon, who has killed his 
. antagoniſt in a duel: He is refuſed, 
| but he does not retige upon a denial; 
on the contrary, he continually prefents 
himſelf, even at the hours in which the 
prince would chuſe to be at liberty. 
At length the king reſolves to do what 
he requeſts, not- becauſe he is. moved 


| by his intreaties, but to deliver him- 
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ſelf from the plague of an importunatæ 
. * ſuitor ; for men, and eſpecially kings, 
| wiſh to be always at their caſe, and to en- 
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Joy a repoſe free from every moleſtation L 
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